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THE BIBLE AND THE WORD OF GOD 


HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


UR first acquaintance with the Bible is as a book. Here it lies 
before us, a beautifully bound volume, the object of senti- 
mental veneration. It bears the title “The Bible.” The name 
Bible comes from the Greek through the Latin. It means “books,” 
from the Greek word biblos, the name of the papyrus reed from 
which sheets were made on which books were originally written. 
Rightly understood, therefore, the very title carries with it the 
declaration that the Bible is not a volume but a library. It is not 
one book, but sixty-six. Of these, there are two distinct divisions; 
there are the thirty-nine books which we call the Old Testament, 
and the twenty-seven which we call the New Testament. Jerome 
called the whole collection bibliotheca sacra, sacred library. 

There have been many famous libraries in the world: the 
library of Sargon I, c. 2700 B. C., the name of the librarian of 
which, Ibnisarru, has come down to us; the library of Ashurban- 
ipal, of the seventh century, B. C., with its 30,000 clay tablets, now 
housed in the British Museum, among them being those of the 
Creation and Flood stories of ancient Babylonia; the library 
founded by the Ptolemies at Alexandria, with its half million pre- 
cious manuscripts, detroyed by the Moslems in the seventh cen- 
tury A. D.; the Bibliotheque Nationale with its four and a half 
million titles; and the Library of Congress with its nearly five 
million titles. But of all the libraries in the world, none has wielded 
a wider influence than this little library of sixty-six books. The 
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late President Eliot of Harvard made a 5-foot library, the reading 
of which meant a liberal education; here is a 1-inch library which 
has had more to do with shaping our civilization, culture and re- 
ligion than all the others put together. The beauty of our Eng- 
lish tongue is enshrined in Milton’s vocabulary of 13,000 words, 
its versatility in the 21,000 of Shakespeare, its extent in the 415,- 
000 words of the Oxford Dictionary; yet Macaulay regarded the 
Bible as “a book which, if everything else in our language should 
perish, would alone suffice to show the whole extent of its beauty 
and power.” It has one theme, but it comprises the widest variety 
of writings. The New Testament speaks of hai graphai, which 
we translate “the Scriptures,” a Latin word meaning “writings.” 
Sometimes the writers call the books the Sacred Scriptures. The 
Bible is not a uniform treatise, therefore, written at one time, in 
one form, by one hand. It is not one book, but sixty-six, of which 
some are separated from others by centuries of time and all the 
categories of literary expression. It is not one homogeneous utter- 
ance but a series of fragmentary and manifold utterances. Some 
of it is history written at unknown epochs by unknown writers. 
Some of it is poetry, varying from the penitential psalms to the 
triumphant war-song and the glowing apocalypse. Some of it is 
ritual and some of it is hymnody. Some of it is prophecy, the 
impassioned denunciation of sin, personal and national, and some 
of it is promise, the ever-brightening hope of a great deliverance 
and a great Deliverer to come. That is the Old Testament library, 
and then, after an interspace of silence, we have the New Testa- 
ment library—four Gospels (missionary tracts for evangelists), 
one church history, twenty-one letters and one apocalypse. A 
heterogeneous collection indeed, differing widely in time, theme, 
background and authorship, but withal possessing a unity which, 
through many vicissitudes and dispersions, brought these Scrip- 
tures together in one library. The Bible was not a planned library, 
like our encyclopedias and commentaries. There was no intention 
on the part of the writers of making a magnum opus, later to be 
known as the Bible. There was no consciousness on their part 
that they were playing such a role. Even the New Testament, 
which at first sight might seem like planned propaganda, did not 
come into existence thus. The writings were called forth by the 
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exigencies of the church. The New Testament Scriptures did not 
create the church but grew out of it and are witnesses to it. Only 
afterwards were they assembled and made a norm of the Christian 
faith. 

How, then, did these particular writings come to make up the 
body of Scripture which we call the Bible? The writers them- 
selves were not conscious that they were contributing to such a 
library, but a library it is with a variety that is unmistakable. In 
what does that unity consist? 

Luther, whose genius cut many a Gordian knot in theological 
thinking, almost naively answered the question in a word, namely, 
Christ. “Herein agree all the genuine holy books,” he said, “that 
they all preach and exhibit Christ.” And again, “If you will 
interpret well and surely, then take Christ with you for he is the 
man whom the whole of Scripture concerns” (E. A. Ixiii. 22). 
“The entire Scripture refers to him” (E. A. xlvii. 242). “The 
Lord points out to us the true knack of interpreting Moses and 
all the prophets, and gives us to understand that Moses, with all 
his histories and figures, points him out and belongs to Christ; 
... that Christ is the point in the circle from which the whole circle 
is drawn” (E. A. xlvi. 338). “All scripture is so ordered as 
always to urge this saying (namely, salvation by faith). It is 
the chief saying in all of Moses, and all that proceeds and follows 
refers to it” (E. A. xxxiv. 18). “He cannot err in Scripture who 
sees Christ everywhere in it, even though in the words of a passage 
he is not to be seen’”’ (Heppe, Dog. des deutsch. Prot. i. 238). In 
accordance with these ideas Luther proposes, in his Preface to 
Genesis, “to take a book from the Old Testament and interpret the 
same—just as he has done in the New Testament, from which 
every Christian may see how Scripture everywhere agrees, and 
how all examples and histories, yes the entire Scriptures, through 
and through, tend to this, that Christ be recognized” (E. A. xxxiii. 
22). Similar citations might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Followers of Luther, lacking his imagination, have taken 
these statements as the enunciation of a rule which taken literally 
denies the very principle for which Luther contended. They have 
made the Bible a kind of gazetteer of the historical Jesus. In this 
literalism the physical elements of time and circumstance have 
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been made of more consequence than the significance of the Incar- 
nation. Correspondences between prophecy and fulfilment in word 
and symbol and even apocalypse have been made the authentication 
of revelation. 

What Luther meant by “Christ” was “salvation.” The Bible 
had authority for him because of the message it contained, and not 
because of any artificial attestation with which it was invested 
either from within or from without. -What the Bible contained 
that gave it unity in all its parts, speaking one language from 
Genesis to Revelation, was the message of salvation. Luther appre- 
hended that this was what lay enshrined in all the books, and not 
a series of trick symbols which spell J-e-s-u-s, or any other horo- 
scopic system of reading future eventualities by means of hidden 
signs. That is, Luther’s first interest in the Bible was religious 
and not historical. The reason he so greatly prized the Fourth 
Gospel was because it disclosed Christianity as more than mere 
Messianism and more than an ethical movement. It was a new 
springtide of life, the entering of the creative power of God into 
our experience. This incarnate Word is no mere figure of speech, 
no mere symbol of a great ethical—and certainly not national— 
influence, but a genuinely real, personal manifestation, to be appre- 
hended by faith and not by recourse either to metaphysics or even 
history. There was a timeless element in the Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel which shines through; it is not simply a man but God who 
is speaking. ‘Because, now, John writes little of the works of 
Christ but much of his preaching, whereas the other three Gospels 
write much of his works but little of his words, therefore John’s 
Gospel is the one dear true chief Gospel, and to be much preferred 
to the other three, and to be exalted above them” (E. A. Ixiti. 114). 
These bold words spring out of the very essence of Luther’s con- 
ception of the Bible and are not simply casual or ecstatic criticism, 
as is evident from the fact that the passage from which they are 
quoted in the Preface to the New Testament, 1522, is found again . 
in the Preface to his Sermons on I Peter, 1533. Luther’s intuition 
was sound. What made the Bible the book of our faith was the 
Word of God, and the profoundest statement of that truth he 
found in the Fourth Gospel. Jesus was the Word (logos). The 
Greek word means “reason” or “inward thought.” According to 
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Greek philosophy not only the individual man but the world itself 
has its Jogos. The use of the word goes back to Heraclitus (c. 
500-450 B. C.) and the Stoics (300 B. C.), but it was Philo (20 
B. C.-A. D. 50) who popularized the word in his synthesis of the 
Stoic philosophy and the Hebrew “Wisdom.” ‘‘Wisdom,” accord- 
ing to the Wisdom Books of the Old Testament, was the agent of 
creation (Job 28: 12f; Ps. 8: 22f), and had almost independent 
personal existence. In Philo the Greek idea of immanent reason 
is combined with the Hebrew idea of creative energy and self- 
revelation. Through Philo’s use of it, the word logos became as 
common in the first century as “evolution” is with us. John uses 
the word to designate the full self-disclosure of God which came 
to us in Jesus Christ. The Word became flesh. It was as if God had 
laid bare his soul in him. The God who through all the ages had 
spoken to men through nature and through history was now incar- 
nate and visible in Jesus Christ. 

Here we have the essence of the Word of God. It was God 
breaking through into human experience. That was not a new 
idea in the Old Testament. What separated the Old Testament 
from the great mass of ancient religious literature—much of it of 
finer literary texture—and some of it of higher ethical tone—was 
the unmistakable thread of the divine disclosure for man’s salva- 
tion which runs through it all. 

Our God speaks, and he is the only god who does. He speaks 
first through nature, the work of his hands. “The heavens declare 
the glory of God” (Ps. 19:1). The glory of God is his essential 
character of holiness shining through to men. It is God’s first step 
of revelation. “Weare made to feel,’ says Dr. E. F. Scott (The 
New Testament Idea of Revelation, p. 67), “that God is truly 
known according as we perceive his glory. Behind this word 
there is a long history reaching back to dim religions far anterior 
to that of Israel.” In its Hebrew form it suggests weight and 
was used in a general sense to denote the royal vesture which was 
heavy with gold and gems. And such glory was supposed to throw 
out a radiance. George A. Smith compares God’s glory with the 
bloom of perfect fruit. “Light”? was the word which in the Old 
Testament best conveyed the effect of the divine glory. It was the 
first creative manifestation in Gen. 1, reéchoed in Ps. 104, “Who 
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coverest thyself with light as with a garment.” The Hebrews be- 
lieved that God dwelt in light, and that men were conscious of this 
brightness when they drew near to him in rapture or vision. Light 
is revelation. That is its significance in the prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel. It dispels darkness, it clears up mystery, it enables one 
to find one’s way, it quickens dormancy, it gives life. When men 
walk in that light they are the sons of God—they do what normal 
intelligence in the presence of the light would do. That is life, and 
that is the Fourth Gospel’s idea of salvation. ‘ 

In the maturity of Hebrew thought the glory ceased to be 
regarded as mere physical light, though it continued to be so sym- 
bolized (the seraphim, the cherubim, the skehinah). It came to 
stand for that which was different from men, for the divine glory. 
Later Hebrew thought made a chasm between the transcendent 
God and his creation. A time came when even the divine name 
might not be spoken, and the great problem was, How could the 
inscrutable holy God enter into relation with the world? That, run 
out to its logical conclusion, ended in Gnosticism, the very error the 
Fourth Gospel was written to correct. That is, the overemphasis 
of the divine holiness, which is, from our point of view, a negative 
quality—the Something Other—leads us to make of worship a 
bridge from man to God, and in this conception sacrifice will always 
have the dominant place. In the Christian church it leads to Rome. 

On the other hand, if the emphasis is laid on the divine glory, 
the dominant idea will be, God breaking through, revelation. The 
divine holiness is negative, laying emphasis on what God is not. 
The divine glory is positive and suggests light thrown out from 
absolute perfection until it fills the world and completes the syn- 
thesis of Isaiah’s song, “Holy, holy, holy is Yahweh Sabbaoth, the 
whole earth is full of thy glory” (Is. 1:6). And it is interesting 
to note that this divine movement which we call “glory,” from a 
root meaning “weight,” when it took possession of a person and 
inspired prophetic utterance, was expressed by a root meaning 
“burden.” “The word of the Lord” in the familiar phrase of the 
prophets, is more than a modal expression. In the concept of the 
Hebrews it stood for the possession of the human faculties by the 
divine afflatus which left the prophet no choice as to his message. 
Not that he was a mere automaton, but that the determination of 
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his message was not a matter of opinion. “The prophet would 
not have been a prophet,” says Dr. E. F. Scott (op. cit., p. 34), 
“if he was free to analyze his mental process at the moment of 
receiving a divine message. He is absorbed in the message itself 
and was content to know that God had sent it.” 

One of my students this year investigated this principle as 
it applied to the prophet Jeremiah and reached the following con- 
clusions: There were three manifestations of this prophetic word. 
First, it was divine. Yahweh was its creator and source of power. 
Secondly, it was a self-existent medium which had power. And 
thirdly, it could dwell within worthy personalities and give their 
lives the authority of the divine. It was this word which Jeremiah 
took over, but his own experience clarified the concept and real- 
ized its fullest possibilities as a revealing agent. Although the 
beginnings of Jeremiah’s association with the word of Yahweh are 
rooted in his environment and childhood, it was in the climactic 
experience of his call that it became the one controlling force of 
his life. In this experience the fundamental characteristics of this 
word were revealed to him. It stood unalterably allied to the good 
man and the repentant sinner, but was correspondingly opposed 
to unrepentant evil. These complementary functions were applied 
both to individuals and to social groups. This surrender to the 
word explains Jeremiah’s entire career. Like his spiritual son 
Paul of the New Testament, he was not his own, he was the bond- 
servant of the Word. This explains his surrender of all earthly 
comforts—even a wife and a home. He was married to the word. 
There came times when he all but doubted his discernment of the 
Word. “Thou hast deceived me, O Lord,” he cried out, “and I 
was deceived.” The fear that he had erred in his handling of this 
Word almost distracted him. He frequently called God to witness 
that he had not gone beyond the message with which he was en- 
trusted : 

Thou knowest 


What has come forth from my lips 
Lies plain before thee (Skinner, 17: 16). 


There never was a more conscientious prophet, as Jeremiah’s pray- 
ers show. A man’s prayers are the thermometer of his soul. With 
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Jeremiah prayer was more than petition, it was communion. It 
would be well for the minister of today to study the prayers of 
Jeremiah with respect to the problem of preaching with authority: 


Therefore thus saith Yahweh... 

If pure thoughts thou utter, unmixed with base 
Thou shalt be as my mouth... 

’*Twill make them to this people 

A wall strong as brass. 


Up to the time of the “Confessions,” as these prayers are called, 
Jeremiah had been a conventional prophet. He preached in the 
mold of the best traditions of the prophetic pulpit. The prophet 
had been the conscience of the king, that is, of the state; but the 
good kings were all dead and the people, like the king, had been 
smitten with spiritual blindness; they would not, or could not, 
repent. Had the Word of God lost its power? In such an hour 
there is but one of two things for a prophet to do—remit the 
ministry or find a new message. Jeremiah could not remit the 
ministry; he was bound by the Word of Yahweh. In the throes 
of his Gethsemane the Word became personal: “I will put my 
Torah in their inward parts, and write it on their heart.” A man 
was to become the Word of God—and we have the adumbration of 
the Incarnation and the highest conception of the Word the Old 
Testament affords. We are wont to find the supreme forecast of 
Christ in the unnamed and somewhat nebulous Suffering Servant 
of Isaiah. Jeremiah outstated this prophetic figure, discovering the 
place of vicarious suffering in the prophetic ministry—the saving 
truth that God must suffer in his servant and thus become the in- 
carnate Word of Redemption. 

It must have been along lines like these that Luther came to 
his test of Scripture: “Herein agree all the genuine holy books, 
that they all preach and exhibit Christ.” The Bible contains the 
Word of God. It is the rule of our faith because it enshrines this 
Word. Luther saw that it was this which made it an inspired 
book, without the necessity of claiming for it verbal inspiration. 
He is not the author of that theory. The Bible is not of uniform 
value and equal perspicuity. It has carried with it the husk as well 
as the kernel. There are many things in the Old Testament and 
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some in the New Testament which are temporal and even provin- 
cial. When we read Old Testament stories of doubtful ethics and 
lex talioms reprisals, with their cruelty and vengefulness, their 
polygamy and adultery, it is difficult for us to sympathize with the 
theory of verbal inspiration, however much we may sympathize 
with the motive which led to it. 

Luther did not hold a one-dimensional view of Scripture. It 
was one of his principles of interpretation that the meaning of a 
passage must be discovered through a study of the historical situa- 
tion which gave rise to it. In his Preface to Isaiah he says: “It is 
necessary, if one will understand prophecy to know how it stands 
in the land, what events transpired, what the people thought, what 
the relationships were which they sustained to their neighbors, 
friends and foes, especially to their God and the prophets.” 

The other principle of interpretation upon which he laid em- 
phasis was that Genesis is to be interpreted in its natural and in- 
tended sense, like any other book. These two principles we call 
the elements of grammatico-historical exegesis, of which, in many 
respects, he was the father. Luther did not have the advantage 
of our modern scientific and archaeological knowledge. The his- 
torical perspective of Genesis had not yet been recovered. The 
method of grammatico-historical exegesis could not yet be applied 
in full force. When difficulties in interpretation from seeming 
contradictions in “the natural and intended sense” arose, Luther’s 
one rule was: “One must hold to the Hauptstiick and get along 
with the rest as best he can.” It was a sane and saving principle. 
He did not seek refuge under cover of a theory of inspiration. The 
questions raised by modern critical study were met in a far worth- 
ier way than by some of his successors. The human element in 
Scripture is admitted. He notes the compilatory character of the 
prophetic books. In his Table-Talk he gives his theory of their 
composition. He discusses authorship quite freely, but he recog- 
nizes the secondary importance of such questions. Does Luther 
admit that the human element involves errancy? No. He admits 
nothing more than the particular perplexity. “If we have the true 
understanding of Scripture and the true articles of faith that Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, has suffered and died for us, there is no great 
lack if we do not answer all that is otherwise asked” (E. A. xlvi. 
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173ff., 1537-38). It did not matter to Luther who wrote the 
Epistle to the Hebrews or who wrote the Pentateuch (E. A. Ivii. 
35). It is true that he made his own attempts at solving the diffi- 
culties, but he was indifferent to his ability to solve them. Fuller- 
ton (Bib. Sac., Jan. 1906, p. 120 f.) has interpreted Luther’s words 
as indicating an indifference to the existence of such errors. But 
Walther, from a fresh study of Luther’s language from the sympa- 
thetic standpoint of the German mother tongue, is convinced that 
this indifference cannot be carried beyond Luther’s consciousness 
of his limitations. If the reader comes upon dark passages which 
he cannot understand, let him be content to dwell upon those that 
are light (E. A. xxxix. 133-136, A. D. 1521). It was the current 
and not the buoys along the shore which determined the value of 
the stream. 

Thus far we have been speaking of Luther’s use of Scripture 
for his personal need. He was not only the pioneer of a new re- 
ligious experience, but he was also the organizer of a new com- 
munity. His experience had to be authenticated for them. In 
denying the absoluteness of papal authority he appealed to Scrip- 
ture, not primarily as an objective formal authority but as confirm- 
ing the great truths he himself had experienced. His experience 
would have had no weight with others unless he could show that it 
was authenticated. He clearly saw that what gave authority to 
the voice of the church was what gave authority to the voice of his 
heart, namely, the Word that assured him that his sins were for- 
given. As against the voice of the church Luther asserted the 
voice of the Book. Similarly against the exaggerated subjectivism 
of the Zwickau prophets he asserted the objectivism of the Scrip- 
tures. The Scriptures bore a concrete testimony; they were the 
only guarantee of a legitimate experience. Luther anticipated by 
three centuries the formula of Dr. Robertson Smith: “If I am 
asked why I receive the Scriptures as the word of God, and as the 
only perfect rule of faith and life, I answer with all the fathers of 
the Protestant Church, Because the Bible is the only record of the 
redeeming love of God, because in the Bible alone I find God draw- 
ing near to man in Christ Jesus, and declaring to us in Him His 
will for our salvation” (Quoted from The Bible: Its Origin and 
Nature, by Marcus Dods, D.D.). 
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The Bible, therefore, is not, as Reuss put it a century ago “the 
meandering ground of purposeless mystics,” a good book for re- 
ligious and ethical improvement—it is the channel of the Word of 
God, the message of salvation. It is primarily the record of God’s 
manifestation of Himself in human history for the purpose of 
winning and ruling men. “Its unity is to be found,” says Dods, 
“in the unity of God’s purpose. Or it may be said that its unity 
is to be found in its centre, Jesus Christ” (op. cit., p. 27). He is 
the supreme manifestation of God for man’s salvation. He is the 
culminating, unique revelation of God, and in Him the Bible has 
its unity and authority. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


GEORGE DRACH 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HE Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments have 
been given by God to his church and have been used by it 
from the beginning as the inspired book of guidance and instruc- 
tion for its divinely appointed mission for the redemption of the 
world through Jesus Christ. In regard to the origin of these scrip- 
tures the church has always taught divine inspiration, as the Apos- 
tle Paul declared in 2 Timothy 3, 16: “All (or every) scripture is 
given by inspiration of God.” The Apostle, of course, referred to 
the Old Testament canon. The Christian church has applied his 
statement to the books of the New Testament canon also, to the 
whole Bible as we now have it. 

What is divine inspiration? Primarily it means that God is 
the author of the inspired records. ‘Holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. 1:21). How then is 
this divine authorship related to the human authorship of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures? Quite a number of theories have been advanced 
and several have the official sanction of church bodies, such as the 
Roman Catholic church and some branches of the Reformed 
church. The Lutheran church has no confessional statement con- 
cerning divine inspiration but in all the Lutheran Confessions 
the Bible is recognized as the Word of God, the gospel of Christ, 
the source, the rule and the standard of Christian faith and teach- 
ing. The clearest statement is in the introduction to the Formula 
of Concord: ‘We believe, teach and confess that the only rule and 
standard according to which at once all dogmas and teachers should 
be esteemed and judged are nothing else than the prophetic and 
apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testament.” 

One theory of divine inspiration is that of mechanical verbal 
dictation. It has had advocates from the earliest times. Accord- 
ing to this theory the human writers under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit were in a passive state of receptivity, similar to that 
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of a stenographer who takes dictation or, as ancient advocates of 
this theory have put it, as the human hand plays on the harp or 
zither, so God used the writers of the Scriptures as instruments to 
record his revelation. Early in the history of the Christian church 
this theory led to extreme statements and extravagant views, so 
that certain Church Fathers felt called upon to give due credit to 
the human authors. Thus Irenaeus of the second century, who 
knew Polycarp, the disciple of John, emphasized the peculiar lit- 
erary style of Paul, and Augustine of the fourth century asserted 
that undoubtedly each one of the evangelists wrote as he remem- 
bered words and incidents and described events as they personally 
impressed him. On the whole the church continued to rest content 
with the acceptance of the divine origin of the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament canons, without defining the method of inspi- 
ration. 

The Apostles’ Creed, which was the first confessional state- 
ment formulated by the Christian church, contains no reference to 
the Sacred Scriptures. The Nicene Creed simply states the fact of 
inspiration by the Holy Spirit, ““‘Who spake by the prophets.” Un- 
der the term, prophets, we must understand not only the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, but the teachers of revealed truth in both Testa- 
ments. Up to the time of the 16th century Reformation there 
was no additional confessional statement and the Reformers felt 
no need of a definition of divine inspiration, because it was uni- 
versally accepted. Calvin’s position was similar to that of Luther. 
Zwingli’s spirit, however, led his followers to incline toward the 
dictation of words as well as to the inspiration of the contents of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and this theory found its way into some 
of the Reformed confessions, and also influenced some of the Lu- 
theran theologians of the seventeenth century. 

Luther’s spirit in regard to inspiration as also in regard to 
other theological questions, was one of evangelical freedom. Out 
of this spirit grew the doctrine of the right of private interpreta- 
tion; and, we must admit, also the tendency of modern Biblical 
criticism. Luther said that certain books of the New Testament 
such as James, Hebrews, the Revelation, manifested an inferior 
grade of divine inspiration, and certain statements even in the 
books of a ‘higher grade of inspiration, such as the story of Sarah 
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and Hagar in Galatians, could not be accepted as conclusive. But 
he never went so far as to exclude them. On the contrary he in- 
cluded them in his German translation of the Bible. For him the 
truth as revealed in the Sacred Scriptures was as certain and au- 
thentic as it possibly could be for any man. At Worms he openly 
and bravely repudiated the authority of tradition as final and de- 
clared that he would stand or fall on the authority of the Sacred 
Scriptures alone. In vik inimitable hymn.he wrote “The Word 
they still shall let remain.’ 

Laying aside his criticism of certain books and passages, the 
Lutheran church on the whole has made his general position the 
dominant attitude of Lutheran theology. It may be stated as fol- 
lows: The two principles of the Reformation are, first, that sinful 
man is justified before God and therefore saved by grace through 
faith in Christ, which is the so-called material principle; and sec- 
ondly, that the Bible is the only source and standard of Christian 
truth and teaching, which is the formal principle. This formal 
principle flows out of the material principle, so that the Bible is to 
be accepted, believed and obeyed because it is the record of man’s 
redemption through Christ, because it is the recorded revelation 
of God’s plan of man’s salvation in Christ, because the center and 
heart of the Sacred Scriptures is Christ, as it is written: “God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.’”’ The Bible, then, 
is the Word of God not because of any theoretical explanation of 
the method of divine inspiration, but because as one connected, har- 
monious, authentic recorded whole, from beginning to end, the 
Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are “they which 
testify of Christ” (Jn. 5:39; 15: 26). The Bible is not merely an 
inspired collection of verses, chapters and books of recorded events, 
histories and biographies, of poems, stories, sermons, letters, of 
precepts and commandments, but it is the written and preserved 
record of truths and events whereby God has revealed himself to 
man in his incarnate Son, Jesus Christ, as the Redeemer of the 
world. And the purpose of this recorded revelation is none other 
than that expressed in John 20, 31: ‘These are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, be- 
lieving, ye might have life through his name.” 

Some Lutheran theologians of the seventeenth century, no- 
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tably John Gerhard and his school, were led astray in their theory 
of divine inspiration by their effort to establish an external, ob- 
jective authority of the records as such to offset the theory of 
Roman Catholicism, which holds and teaches that the Bible is the 
Word of God because the church says so, and that its sole inter- 
preter is the Pope, who is infallible. Thus divine inspiration is 
based on church authority, and for the ignorant that suffices accord- 
ing to Romanism. Over against the claim of ecclesiastical author- 
ity Gerhard wanted to establish by argument the objective author- 
ity of the inspired records themselves. So he went from the inspir- 
ation of the impulse to write, to the inspiration of the contents and 
then to the inspiration of the choice and use of words. His pupils 
went still farther. Some said that the Holy Spirit in a mysterious 
manner dictated every word and that the authors were automatons 
in a trance, contributing nothing of their own. Others said that 
the Holy Spirit accommodated himself to the author’s peculiar 
vocabulary and literary style (Quenstedt) while the dictation was 
proceeding, and this accounts for the different words and phrases 
used to express the same truth or to describe the same event. 

At best the theory of a mechanical verbal inspiration, synony- 
mous with dictation, can apply only to the original manuscripts of 
the authors themselves and not to copies, and surely not to trans- 
lations. Now we do not have the original manuscripts; the Holy 
Spirit did not preserve them. What we do have in the original 
languages are copies, manifestly faulty. Critical scholars have 
found ten thousand diversities in the preserved manuscripts of the 
Old Testament and 150,000 in the New Testament, a total of 
160,000 in the Bible. So the theory of a mechanical verbal inspi- 
ration simply falls to pieces. Furthermore, except for a few schol- 
ars who are specialists, we are no longer able to read the original 
text with intelligent discrimination. The ordinary Christian and 
the ordinary minister too, must rely on translations for his knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Sacred Scriptures. Concerning the 
Bible as we actually do have it, one cannot claim the infallibility 
of words any more than one can claim the infallibility of the Cath- 
olic church and its earthly head, the Pope, in regard to the inspi- 
ration and the interpretation of the Bible. 

Another theory of divine inspiration, equally untenable, is 
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based on the persons of the authors. This theory holds that the 
prophets and apostles were inspired in all that they said and did 
and therefore also in all that they wrote. Undoubtedly their words 
in preaching the gospel were filled with the Holy Ghost, whom the 
apostles received on the day of Pentecost, as the Holy Spirit also 
to this day directs and uses the testimony of gospel preaching to 
preserve, build and extend the church. What the apostles wrote 
and the church preserved in their letters in the New Testament 
must be regarded as being peculiarly inspired and valid for all 
time, not so much on the basis of their human authorship as on 
the basis of their divine contents, according to Christ’s promise: 
“He, the Holy Spirit, shall take of mine and shall show it unto 
you” (Jn. 16: 13-15). 

Now the apostles certainly wrote more than that which has 
been preserved in the New Testament. If everything they wrote 
was inspired because they wrote it, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as the writings which have been included in the New 
Testament canon, why were their other writings not preserved 
and included? Why was Paul’s epistle to the Laodiceans not 
preserved and included in the New Testament, as well as his epis- 
tle to the Colossians (Col. 4:16)? We might even go farther 
and ask why were not all of our Lord’s words in sermons and 
conversations preserved and recorded in the Sacred Scriptures? 
One sees how impossible it is to base the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion on human persons, even though we must hold that the persons 
who were chosen to convey the revelation were men of God and 
worthy instruments of the Holy Ghost. 

Moreover if the theory of the divine inspiration of persons 
holds good, then there is justification for the assumption that other 
godly men who lived after the Apostles, such as the Church Fa- 
thers, were also inspired in the same way as the Apostles. Then, 
indeed, Roman Catholicism is right in regard to the authority of 
tradition alongside of Scripture and some persons to this day and 
to the end of time may claim to be inspired in the same manner 
as the Apostles; and this thought is not very far from the minds 
of some authors of Christian books among Protestants, which 
certainly approaches from another angle the Roman Catholic 
theory of papal infallibility. No, we dare not widen the concep-- 
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tion of divine inspiration, which belongs solely to those books which 
are included in the canon of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Look at this matter also from another point of view. Who 
wrote the books of the New Testament? Were they all Apostles? 
They were not. Two of the authors of the four Gospels, Mark 
and Luke, were disciples of the Apostles. They could not claim 
the same degree of inspiration, if only Apostles are inspired as 
authors of the New Testament. And what about the disputed 
authorship of the epistles to the Hebrews, II Peter, II and III 
John, Jude and the Revelation? If the inspiration of persons holds 
good, the Holy Spirit would not have allowed any uncertainty 
about their human authorship. 

So we must settle on a theory of inspiration which, while it 
avoids mechanical verbal inspiration still has due regard to the 
words used to express truths and describe events. While it ac- 
knowledges the peculiar office of the Apostles of Christ in the 
Christian church, it must not overexalt them as infallible mouth- 
pieces all the time. And while recognizing the authority of the 
church as the preserver and the interpreter of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, it must not allow human tradition to usurp a place of author- 
ity alongside of the recorded Word of God. 

How best can we regard this matter of divine inspiration, in 
order to avoid pitfalls.of error? By starting with Jesus Christ as 
the incarnate Son of God, Redeemer of the world, and remaining 
with him as our supreme authority in all things. He made the 
Sacred Scriptures what they are, and they are what they are, 
the inspired Word of God, because they testify of him, in the Old 
Testament, the hope of Israel, and in the New, the full revelation 
of God in person and in word. Jesus Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega of the Sacred Scriptures, the Beginning and the End of 
divine revelation. That should suffice for anyone who believes in 
him and follows him. Let critics find fault with words, phrases, 
incidents, records, descriptions, or authors in the Bible; let there 
be two Isaiahs: both are inspired from this point of view, for they 
both testify of Christ. Let scientists scoff at the record of crea- 
tion, or the Biblical miracles recorded, or at anything else in the 
Bible,—that does not disturb our faith in the Bible as God’s Word 
recorded for man’s salvation through Jesus Christ. The history 
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of the church, the experience of believers, the achievements of 
Christianity, the witness of the Spirit in our souls, the assurance 
of our salvation, the hope of our hearts, as followers of Christ, all 
lead us to accept his assertion: “Heaven and earth shall pass away 
but my words shall not pass away (Matt. 24: 35). 

If we look for a formula of words to define the method of 
divine inspiration, we suggest the theological phrase: “commumni- 
catio tdiomatum.” Ina strict theological sense this formula applies 
solely to the relationship of the two natures in the person of Christ 
as an intercommunication of the idiomata or attributes of his per- 
fect human nature and his divine nature, expressed in the hyphen- 
ated title God-man. Here is a mystery of relationship which in a 
restricted sense applies to the other spheres of revelation in him, 
namely to the sacrament of the altar in which the body and the 
blood of the glorified God-man are present and are communicated 
in, with and under the earthly elements of bread and wine, and 
also to the recorded Word of the logos, for Jesus Christ, as the 
evangelist John declares, is himself the Word of God. 

From this point of view we assert that in, with and under the 
human words of the text of the Old and New Testament Scriptures 
the Holy Spirit revealed the Word of God, Jesus Christ, Saviour 
of the world, as it is written: “God, having of old time spoken unto 
the fathers in the prophets at diverse times and in diverse manners, 
hath at the end of days spoken unto us in his Son,” and “Therefore 
we ought to give earnest heed to the things that were heard, lest 
haply we drift away from them . . . which having at first been 
spoken through the Lord, was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard” (Heb. 1: 1-2; 2: 1,3). 

Unlike the sinless human nature of Christ, however, the hu- 
man words of the Word of God are subject to a limitation of ex- 
pression and to diversities of composition, discrepancies of record 
and errors of transcription and translation, because the human 
authors, copyists and translators were sinful human beings. Nev- 
ertheless the truth revealed, the events and facts recorded, the 
doctrines taught are not subject to error because the Holy Spirit 
presided not only over the original writing but over the preserva- 
tion of the revealed truth by the church and also over the transla- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures, for the express purpose of having 
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the gospel preached to all nations in thir own tongues, as Christ 
commanded. 

This same formula of the communicatio idiomatum may be 
applied also in a certain sense to the authors of the books of the 
Bible as related to the divine author, the Holy Spirit. They were 
indeed sinful human beings and subject to errors, but through them 
the Holy Spirit spoke as chosen instruments, especially endowed 
and directly inspired for their sacred tasks. Even though we repudi- 
ate the absolute infallibility of the Apostles and others who wrote 
the Sacred Scriptures, we do regard them and honor them as the 
founders of the Christian religion, the first pillars of the church, 
to which the Sacred Scriptures were given for its saving mission 
on earth to the end of time. The Word of God was in them and 
was recorded through them, wherefore the Apostle Paul could 
write and say to the Ephesians and to all Christians: “Ye are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief cornerstone.” 

That leads us directly to a final statement concerning the rela- 
tion of the church to the Sacred Scriptures. Confining ourselves 
for the present to the New Testament, it is evident that the gospel 
of Jesus Christ was first published orally by preaching and teach- 
ing and only gradually did it take the form of written records. 
The letters of the Apostles were treasured because of the standing 
and authority of the writers, and the Gospels because of the re- 
corded sayings and doings of our Lord. The first definite list of 
our present canonical New Testament books was made in 397 at 
the third Council of Carthage in Northern Africa, and its decision 
soon thereafter was accepted throughout the Western church. 
Now the Greek as well as the Roman Catholic church and all Prot- 
estant churches accept this New Testament canon, and it will stand 
for all time. So the authority of the church has been used by the 
Holy Spirit to determine what are and what are not the Sacred 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. As Lutherans we 
add to this ecclesiastical authority the witness in our own hearts, 
the experience of the believers of the past and present, and the 
saving effectiveness of the gospel, preached by ministers and mis- 
sionaries and recorded on the printed page throughout all nations 
in all languages. And so we arrive at the same statement with 
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which we began this study: The Sacred Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments have been given by God to his church on earth 
and have been used by it from the beginning as the inspired book 
of guidance and instruction for its divinely appointed mission for 
the redemption of the world through Jesus Christ. 


THE GRACE OF GOD 


JOHN ABERLY 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


T. is with some hesitation that one ventures to discuss this subject. 

It is so vast that volumes have been written on it; it has been 
discussed in such detail, especially at the time of the Reformation 
and after, that one wonders whether anything new can be added; 
it has, moreover, divided schools of theology not only among Chris- 
tians but even among certain divisions of Hindus and Japanese— 
and controversy in matters theological is not in favor in our time; 
and, what is even more reason for hesitation, it takes us into the 
height and depth, the length and breadth of that love of God that 
passeth knowledge where reverent contemplation rather than dis- 
cussion would seem to be the only fitting attitude. Let it therefore 
be stated at the outset that it is not proposed in this brief discussion 
to cover the whole subject. An acquaintance with historical and 
dogmatic developments of the doctrine of the Grace of God will 
have to be taken for granted. The attempt will be rather to relate 
the truth of this doctrine to some of the chief thought patterns of 
our time. It is hoped that this, while limiting the discussion to 
manageable proportions, may also serve the very practical purpose 
of showing how this doctrine should influence thought and life in 
our own day. 

What then is intended when we speak of the Grace of God? 
Generally the answer is that it is the unmerited favor of God to 
those unworthy of his favor. This is true particularly in its su- 
preme manifestation in the redemptive work of Christ. But should 
not the Grace of God be made to include every good and perfect 
gift which comes down from the Father of lights with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning? God is Love. Love 
gives, imparts, shares. God is a giving God. He left not himself 
without witness in that he does good and gives us rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons; God so loved the world that he gave his Only 
Begotten Son; the Good Shepherd gives his life for the sheep; he 
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gives not the spirit by measure. That which is given by God for 
man to receive, that meets him whether in the world of nature, of 
mind, or of spirit, anticipating his wants, meeting his needs—all 
this is here to be included as we speak of the Grace of God. 

In our time emphasis does not fall on that which is given to 
man. We hear a great deal more in many quarters in praise of 
man and his marvelous achievements than in magnifying Him 
from whom all blessings flow. There are not wanting voices that 
warn us that dependence on the goodness of God is hurtful rather 
than helpful; that what man needs is to realize that his aim in life 
is not to receive but to control; that he is the arbiter of his own 
destiny. It may be pointed out that the attitude that seeks to control 
rather than to appropriate goes back to primitive times. It marks 
the difference between magic and religion. Magic sought, by 
means that indeed seem very foolish to us, to control the mysterious 
forces that determine man’s destiny. Science not only grew out of 
magic but, where it insists that all human ills and wants are to be 
met by controlling the powers of nature, it is in the true succession 
of its ancestry. The fallacy that one must choose either between 
dependence or control needs correction as much as the either-or 
fallacy along so many other lines. Man controls best if he is first 
humble enough to receive. Huxley made the statement that unless 
we become as little children we cannot enter the kingdom of science. 
That which man is to learn to control, and even the means whereby 
he may hope to control it, cannot be created by him but must be 
discovered and received. Cooperation with God is the only way to 
that mastery which men seek and in such cooperation that which 
is given must always be accorded chief place. 

Coming to special spheres in which this applies, there has been, 
for instance, in matters pertaining to knowing, a healthy reaction 
against the subjectivism which has been the vogue, and a new em- 
phasis on that which is given to us in our intellectual processes. 
The theology that is based on experience lands men in pure Hu- 
manism unless there is the recognition that, along with experience 
must always go that which is experienced. Man would be shut up 
within himself—solipsism the schools call it—were it not that 
through the senses, both outer and inner, a world of facts and a 
world of values, not two worlds but one in which both inhere, ever 
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impinges on him and is always given to him. But for this, we 
would have to agree with the Vedantist in India, or its feeble west- 
ern counterpart, Christian Science, that what we call knowledge is 
merely illusion. It is interesting to notice that unsophisticated men 
everywhere have always believed in and acted on the reality of that 
which comes to us through the healthy activity of body and mind. 
In the West, up to the time of Locke, this common sense view also 
prevailed among the learned. It was Locke’s distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities—admitting the real existence of 
the former but doubting the latter—that was the entering wedge to 
that movement that led to agnosticism not only in religion but in 
knowledge of every kind as well and particularly knowledge of 
what is commonly called the spiritual. It is because it lands man in 
pure nescience that there is in our time a swinging back to a saner 
view and it comes from the recognition that that which is given to 
us, equally with our mental processes, is indispensable if there is to 
be any knowledge whatsoever of an external world. 

And what may be said of our knowing the world of fact must 
also be regarded as true of the world of values. Indeed, as has 
already been hinted above, these can not be separated. When we 
think of the world of values, the poet, the artist, the seer, the saint, 
the mystic—these come to our mind. They see what those of us 
who have duller perception can not perceive. What they perceive 
has been summed up in the trinity of beauty, goodness and truth, 
of our Platonic inheritance. Interrogate them and they would be 
the most insistent that what they see and hear is not the creation 
of their own fancy but is the most certain of realities. We may 
allow Wordsworth to be their spokesman as he saw into the life of 
things: 

Early had he learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life that cannot die; 
But in the mountains did he feel his faith. 
All things, responsive to the writing, there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life; 
And greatness still revolving ; infinite ; 
There littleness was not; the least of things 
Seemed infinite ; and there his spirit shaped 


Her prospects ; nor did he believe—he saw. 
(The Excursion, p. 600) 
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Even to see in nature what is really there requires the eyes of the 
Poet or the Seer. This is, if possible, even more true of the spir- 
itual. In the recent Gifford lectures on The Faith of a Moralist, 
by A. E. Taylor, the one Leitmotif that runs through the whole two 
volumes is that in morals there must always be that which is given. 
Men’s ideals are not formed ina vacuum. They are formed in an 
environment. That environment always goes beyond that which 
is, into the transcendent sphere of that which ought to be. The 
supernatural blends with the natural in man’s ideals. They are not 
mere projections but projections evoked by that which comes to 
men, and so are in correspondence with this higher reality. Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled—filled with the richness with which God’s grace has stored 
a meaningful universe. 

In religion, the mystic seems again to be coming to his own. 
It is true there are Psychologies of Religion that would make the 
visions of a Sadhu Sundar Singh in our own day, along with the 
visions of the mystics of all times, only the uprush from the un- 
conscious. But whatever criticisms have been or can be offered 
against the standpoint of Rudolph Otto in his /dea of the Holy, the 
central fact in that book that something is given to man, call it the 
mysterium tremendum or call it by some other name, is, it. would 
seem, accepted without contradiction. Men may accept it without 
calling it God. But it only requires that men recognize an intelligent 
moral order as the essential in that mystery that impinges on us 
and surrounds us to make it easy—may we not say to make it 
necessary '—to affirm that here we get a vision of God. The pure 
in heart shall see God. Sin has obscured the vision as it has taken 
away the purity of heart that is the condition of seeing it. It has 
not kept the heavens from declaring him nor the firmament from 
showing his handiwork. 

The religious longings of mankind testify most clearly that, 
whatever glimpses men may thus have received of the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world, even his Eternal 
Power and Godhead, fuller light is needed if men are to guide their 
lives by it. It is in line with all God’s dealings with men that the 
needs of men should be met in fuller measure as they faithfully 
use what has been given, elementary though it may appear. There 
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are those who would see evidences of revelation in what is best 
in every stage of religion. 

It seems a long way from the mana of the South Sea Islander 
or the Wakanda of the American Indian to the revelation of God’s 
goodness in Exodus, the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, not to 
mention the fulness of its revelation in the life and death of Christ. 
But even in mana there is the idea of a power available to meet 
human need even though that need may not to us seem a worthy 
one. In the more developed religions, the idea of revelation meets 
us in a form not so foreign to Biblical ideas. Among Hindus, the 
highest form of Revelation is conceived to be Sruti—that which is 
heard. Its idea is that God’s Word—the Veda—is without begin- 
ning, without any human author. Its sounds are all about us and 
are eternal but only the sensitized soul of saints, under special dis- 
cipline, can catch and transmit them. Is this so foreign to the clas- 
sical Psalm on the Word of God—the Nineteenth? ‘Day unto 
day uttereth speech and night unto night showeth knowledge. There 
is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard. Their 
line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world.” The Chosen People through whom the way was pre- 
pared for God’s full revelation of his Grace through Christ were 
not chosen because God is an arbitrary respecter of persons but 
because they had this sensitized receptivity for that which God 
would give to all men. Revelation, universal through God’s works 
including his dealings with mankind in history—revelation particu- 
lar to those prepared for it by a more faithful use of that which had 
been given to all men—these are the ways in which God spoke at 
sundry times and in divers manners unto the fathers by the proph- 
ets. But crowning all he has in these last days spoken to us by his 
Son, who is the brightness of his glory and the express image of 
his Person. Those who testified of that which they had heard, had 
seen, had looked upon and handled, spoke thus of what they had 
received through him—of his fulness have all we received and 
grace for grace. The glimpses that former ages—and we may add 
other peoples—had had of God’s Grace were as the morning star 
compared with the dazzling brightness of the noonday sun so that 
they could say in giving expression to the greater glory that 
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eclipsed the former: for the law was given by Moses but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ. 

One can not begin to understand Christ nor Christianity un- 
less he puts in the very center this truth of the Grace of God. This 
it is that makes the Christian message a gospel. The very Name 
of Jesus, given because he shall save his people from their sins, is 
a revelation of that grace; nor can we forget that it is not a cheap 
pardon that he has secured and offers to men. The record that 
begins with the Good News of a Saviour born ends with a cross 
in the shadow of which he himself instituted one of his abiding 
Means of Grace, to be observed perpetually by a grateful church; 
and written over it are the words, “Given and shed for you and for 
many unto remission of sins.’’ The message of a Risen Lord puts in 
the center of the church’s proclamation of the gospel “that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be preached in his Name among 
all nations.” Forgiveness is not indeed all that is given through 
Christ to those who by faith receive what is offered. And yet one 
may say, and this is emphasized by Dr. H. R. Mackintosh’s The 
Christian Experience of Forgiveness, that, after the manner of 
our Lutheran theology, the whole gospel of salvation is implicit in 
the forgiveness of sins; for in the words of our Catechism where 
there is remission of sins, there are also life and salvation. A full 
and free forgiveness mediated through him who his own Self bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree is the supreme expression of 
the Grace of God to a needy world; for all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. This is the apostolic interpretation of 
the work of Christ. The rediscovery of this gospel unto salvation 
made that renewal of Christianity that is known as the Reforma- 
tion. But we misunderstand Paul as we misunderstand Luther 
if we stop with the forgiveness of Romans V and do not go on to 
the new life in Christ, and the life of the Spirit, in Romans VIII. 
Dr. P. Althaus of Erlangen in his essay in that stimulating book, 
Mysterium Christi, makes bold to remind us in our day that the 
church needs to go back of Lutheranism to Luther and teach what 
he calls an inclusive and not an exclusive Justification. For pur- 
poses of analysis Justification may indeed be called a finished act 
of God, but this is after all a mere abstraction. In the Christian 
life it does not stand apart from but is inseparably connected with 
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the new life in Christ that we know as sanctification. The whole 
movement whereby those who are children of wrath are made 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in light is inaugurated by 
grace, mediated through grace and becomes the crowning mani- 
festation of grace; for by grace are we saved through faith and 
that not of ourselves; it is the gift of God. 

A few observations may close this all too brief discussion of 
so great a theme. The Grace of God ought not to be viewed as 
the unusual, the exceptional, way of God’s working. It is, if one 
may so call it, the law of God’s universe. To realize it would 
indeed be to sacramentalize all life. It ought to commend the 
Christian gospel of grace to man’s best thinking. 

And yet, though beneficent the Giver, and though constant 
the giving, God’s gifts are only for those who have the capacity 
and the willingness to receive them. It is here that some of the 
conceptions of the operations of God’s Grace have been altogether 
too mechanical. The extreme Calvinist, with his zeal for the sole 
glory of God, thought it derogatory to God’s honor that grace 
should, or even could, be frustrated, and so he took refuge in 
unconditional election and irresistible grace—one may reverently 
say impossibilities even to God himself. Others, after the manner 
of Missouri, have been so cautious lest they should claim for man 
any credit for his salvation—a very laudable desire—that they 
have, in order to give all the glory to God’s grace, failed to recog- 
nize that man’s part in the work of salvation is essential even 
though it is not meritorious. The Formula Concordia reiterates in 
Chapter II the fact that man is not a stone or a block of wood. 
It is true it dwells on his being capable chiefly of resisting the grace 
of God. But not to resist—what is it in the final analysis but to 
receive? The negative statement here as elsewhere must be re- 
garded as defective. What needs to be emphasized is that God 
respects man’s freedom, his personality. His gifts are provided 
and offered freely; they are not forced on man. This is true of 
all of God’s gifts, material, mental and spiritual. The God who 
is Love seeks sons, not slaves, and so it is preéminently true of his 
unspeakable Gift that he will not—he cannot—force it on those 
who would not. “Behold I stand at the door and knock. If any 
man open, I will come in and sup with him and he with me.” 
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Then again, let it be stressed, that it is the Grace of God that 
gives the distinctive character to Religion. Where it is not given 
its rightful place at its very center, religion tends to become merely 
a way of life, a code of ethics. We hear much more in our time 
of men’s ideals than we hear of God’s gifts. Ideals are needed. 
There are none higher than those that the Christian way of life 
holds up before men: “Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.” But ethics tells men what they ought to be; 
the gospel begins by declaring to men what they are by the grace 
of God: “Beloved, now are we the sons of God and it does not yet 
appear what we shall be. We have not received the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear but we have received the spirit of adoption 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” On this basis, trust, confidence, 
fellowship with God, faith, the victory that overcomes present 
temptations and ills, are realizable. Though far short the best 
may fall, the fault lies in the recipient not in the gift nor in the 
Giver. What man has needed at all times, what he needs now as 
never before, is to comprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and depth and height, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge that he might be filled with all 
the fulness of God. 


LUTHER’S CONCEPTION OF THE COMMUNION OF 
SAINTS IN ITS RELATION TO THE THEME OF 
CONSOLATION 


ALICE HARMON 
Chicago, Illinois 


ie its broadest sense, Luther’s conception of the communion of 

saints embraces the most significant part of his religious teach- 
ing. It defines the “holy Catholic church”: “It is this (7. e., the 
communion of saints) that we confess: ‘I believe in the Holy 
Ghost; the holy Catholic church.’ What is it to believe in the holy 
church but to believe in the communion of saints?’ It includes 
both aspects of the church—the invisible and spiritual and the 
tangible and earthly. Following in some degree Plato’s theory of 
the “ideas,” particularly as this theory is developed by St. Augus- 
tine, and, most important of all, going back to Old Testament and 
New Testament utterances on the relation of the kingdom of 
God to earthly Christian communities and to the New Testament 
ideal of Christian communion,’ Luther gives new emphasis and 
new meaning to that communion which reaches beyond death and 
includes Christians yet unborn,’ joining in glorious fellowship with 


1 “Hoe est quod dicimus ‘Credo in spiritum sanctum, sanctam Ecclesiam catholicam.’ 
Quid est credere Ecclesiam sanctam quam sanctorum communionem?” Weimar Ausgabe, 
6, 131, 35. 

2 See Paul Althaus, Communio Sanctorum, Die Gemeinde im lutherischen Kirchen- 
gedanken, I, Luther, Miinchen, 1929, Erstes Kapitel, “Die Kirche als Gemeinschaft im 
Neuen Testament,” where are brought together various New Testament references to 
the communion of saints which have bearing upon Luther’s conception of communion. 
This work of Althaus is a comprehensive treatment of Luther’s idea of communion. For 
the development of Luther’s conception of the “invisible” church and its relation to the 
“visible” church, see the important work of K. Holl, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Kirchen- 
geschichte, Band I, Luther, Tiibingen, 1921, especially the section pp. 245-278, “Die 
Entstehung von Luthers Kirchenbegriff.” See also Kattenbusch, Die Doppelschichtigkeit 
in Luthers Kirchenbegriff, Gotha, 1928. 

3 Cf. commentary on 110th Psalm, W A 41, 116, 21. “. .. sondern sollen uns dess 
frdlich erwegen und versehen, dass die Christenheit allezeit muss von Feinden angefochten 
und verfolget werden, und immer einen nach dem andern haben, bis an den Jiingsten 
Tag; nicht um unsertwillen, sondern um unsrer lieben Briider willen, so nach uns sollen 
geboren werden, und auch zu Christo kommen.” 
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Christ and the martyrs and saints of the church communities of 
the faithful on earth. He has interpreted profoundly the ideal of 
Christian life as set forth in the New Testament, expounding the 
“visible” realization on earth of the heavenly kingdom, and con- 
necting the doctrine of vital communion with that of the priesthood 
of believers. In Luther’s thought “external or corporal com- 
munion is the bearer into routine social living of the values of the 
communion of saints.’”* Luther constantly stresses the possibility 
of a realization on earth of the Kingdom of God—St. Augustine’s 
City of God—and the bringing to earthly communities of the essen- 
tially spiritual values of communion. In being received into com- 
munion on earth, the believer is also received into spiritual and 
eternal fellowship: 


Also alle heyligen seyn Christi und der Kirchen glid, die eyn geystlich 
ewige gottis stadt ist, und wer yn die selben stadt genommen wirt, der heyst 
yn die gemeyne der heyligen genommen und mit Christus geystlichem corper 
vorleybet und seyn glyd gemacht.® 


The Christian fellowship is essentially spiritual : 


. . . die stat gottis, die heylige christenheit, die wirt nit mit menschen 
leere oder werk gebauet, sondern mit dem wort und gnaden gottis alleyne.® 


But although the church is invisible and eternal, on earth it is also 
visible and actual: 


Also siehst du, wie dieses Konigs Regiment gethan sey, welcher wol zu 
rechten Gottes sitzet, in unsichtbarem Wesen; aber doch auf Erden sitzbarlich 
regiert und wirket durch ausserliche sichtbare zeichen.’ 


The Sermon vom Ban emphasizes the spiritual nature of com- 
munion; for, because it is spiritual, no earthly authority can deprive 
the believer of it. The “invisible” and the “visible” are aspects* 


4 John T. McNeill, Unitive Protestantism, Abingdon Press, New York, 1930, p. 40; 
for a discussion of the ethical and social values of communion in the teaching of Luther, 
see especially pp. 27 ff. in this work. 

5 WA2, 743,13. 6 WA1,202,7. 7 WA 41, 131, 14 

8 Cf. Kattenbusch, Die Doppelschichtigkeit (4. e., “Double Aspect”) in Luthers 
Kirchenbegriff. Kattenbusch emphasizes the essential unity of the two aspects in Luther’s 
thought. 
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or manifestations of the church, and of these the “invisible” or 
spiritual, is the more important.’ Both aspects, and their essential 
unity, are recognized by Luther: 


Die erste . . . wollen wir heissen ein geistliche, innerliche Christenheit, 
die andere, die gemacht und dusserlich ist, wollen wir heissen ein leypliche, 
ausserliche Christenheit, nit das wir sie von einander scheiden wollen, sondern 
zu gleich als wen ich von einem menschen rede und ihn nach der seelen ein 
geistlichen, nach dem leyp ein leyplichen menschen nenne. . . .2° 


The consolation offered by Christian fellowship is in Luther’s 
thought an essential and a precious part of Christian experience. 
This element in Christian life had been stressed by Saint Paul as 
one of the profound and sacred experiences of fellowship: 


If there be therefore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort in love, 
if any fellowship of the Spirit ... 

Fulfil ye my joy, that ye may be likeminded, having the same love, being 
of one accord, of one mind (Phil. 2:1, 2). 


For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to 
the end that ye may be established ; that is, that I may be comforted together 
with you by the mutual faith both of you and me (Rom. 1:11, 12). 


The whole doctrine of Justification which is the foundation of Lu- 
ther’s religious teaching definitely offers to mankind the hope and 
assurance of consolation. Although man is completely sinful, 
God has promised not to count his sins against him." In baptism 
God allies himself with you and becomes one with you in a gracious 
covenant of consolation.” In your baptism you entered into a 
brotherhood with Christ, all the angels, saints and Christians on 
earth.” The believer is secure in this feeling of relationship: 
“Sitzet doch mein Fleisch und Blut droben im Himmel, der wird 
mir ja (hoffe ich) nicht feind seyn.”** The fullest expression of 
Luther’s message of consolation is in Tesseradecas Consolatoria,” 

9 Cf. K. Holl, Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Kirchengeschichte I, p. 78: “Die gesamtheit 
der von Gott innerlich Ergriffenen ist eine unsichtbare, aber trotzdem die wahre Kirche. 
Sie ist, wie Luther gerne auch mit dem biblischen Ausdruck sagt, das Reich Gottes. Die 
sichtbare Kirche ist im Vergleich mit ihr nur ein Abbild, nur ein mehr oder minder 
brauchbares Werkzeug.” 

10 W A 6, 296, 39. 11 W A 2, 731, 5. 12 W A 2, 730, 20. 


13 W A 6, 452, 32. 14 W A 41, 101, 3; quoted from St. Bernard. 
15 WA 6, 99 ff. 
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where communion is interpreted as a sharing of “true goods, which 
are faith, hope, and charity and other graces and gifts, all of 
which become common to all through charity.” It is perhaps 
Luther’s realization of the urgent human need of sharing these 
spiritual “graces and gifts” that lends to his interpretation of the 
Lord’s Supper its special power and tenderness,” notably in the 
Treatise concerning the Blessed Sacrament,* Treatise on the New 
Testament,* Treatise concerning the Ban,” and Tesseradecas 
Consolatoria.* Inthe Treatise concerning the Ban, written imme- 
diately before his own excommunication, we find the subject of 
communion treated with great power. Kostlin says: 


This consoling communion of the saints, of which the believer can be 
robbed by no utterance of authority, is revealed the more profoundly and 
richly to his own consciousness, and he discourses upon it the more impress- 
ively to his readers (1. ¢., in Treatise concerning the Ban), the more certain 
it becomes that he and they will soon be ejected from the external communion 
of the Church.” 


Not only blessings, but evils, are shared in communion. “But 
what things have the saints in common? Blessings, forsooth, and 
evils: all things belong to all.”* According to Luther’s doctrine of 
the “Theology of the Cross,” chastisements, sufferings, are a most 
precious treasure. Far from invoking the saints to defend against 
sickness and evil, the Christian should regard the very punishments 
which the martyrs and saints endured as a model for his own en- 
durance of evil. Sufferings are an essential part of Christian life. 
The church glories in her sufferings. Praying to the saints to 
defend against suffering is “superstition.” 


Thus also does the church entreat in her prayers, that provoked by 
the example of the saints, we ought to imitate the virtue of their sufferings. 
. . inspired by their example we should bear the same evils which they 


16 W A 6, 131, 5. 

17 T. M. Lindsay says, History of the Reformation, N. Y., 1913, Vol. II, p. 54, that 
one of the reasons why Luther objected to the Zwinglian theory of the Lord’s Supper 
was that that theory “would take away from believers the comforting assurance of 
union with their Lord in the Sacrament of the Holy Supper.” 

18 WA2,742f. 19 W A 6, 353 ff. 20 W A 6, 63 ff. 

21 W A6,99 ff. 22 Theology of Luther, tr. Hay, Phil. 1897, Vol. I, p. 337. 

23 W A 6, 131, 37. 
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bore .... many celebrate all these things (i. e., feasts of the saints, etc.) that 
they may not experience the evil which the saints by remembrance of their 
example teach us should be borne, and thus become unlike those whose feasts 
they keep in order to become like them.”* 


That God makes one suffer means that he allies himself with 
the afflicted one: 


If ye be without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye 
bastards, and not sons. . . . What stronger assurance and what greater com- 
fort can there be than to hear that they who are chastened are beloved of 
the Lord, that they are his sons, that they share the communion of all the 
saints, that they are not alone in their sufferings ??° 

In this Sacrament, therefore, God himself gives through the priest a sure 
sign to man, to show that, in like manner, he shall be united with Christ and 
his saints and have all things in common with them; that Christ’s sufferings 
and life shall be his own, together with the sufferings of all the saints.”° 


Christ and the saints were assailed by sin, as we are: 


Therefore, in order to strengthen us and give us courage against these 
sins, God gives us this Sacrament, as though he said, Behold, many kinds 
of sin assail thee; take this sign by which I give thee my pledge that sin 
assails not only thee but my son Christ, and all his saints in Heaven and on 
earth. Therefore, be bold and confident; thou fightest not alone; great help 
and support are round about thee.?’ 


The giving of oneself for one’s brother in love, as Christ gave 
himself for us in love is the true communion—“‘as one member of 
the body for every other.’”’ The Christian’s contribution to this 
fellowship is “to help the poor, to endure sins, to care for the sick, 
to suffer with the suffering, to intercede for others, to defend the 
truth, to seek the reformation of the church and of all Christians 
at the risk of life, property, and honor . . . to suffer disfavor, harm, 
shame, or death.” 


24 W A 6, 115, 22 ff. Luther utterly rejects the doctrine of “works of supereroga- 
tion.” No one, he says at the end of the Treatise on Good Works, (W A 6, 276, 5.) can 
ever do all the good works which he is commanded to do, Even the saints did but their 
duty (W A 1, 606, 27). The merits of the saints are a treasure to us only in so far as 
there exists a communion of saints, in which every Christian labors for every other, 
as one member of the body for every other (W A 1, 607, 38.). 

25 WA6, 116,1 ff 26 W A 2, 744, 8. 27 W A2, 744, 25. 

28 W A 2, 747, 29. 
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The greatest work of love is to give one’s righteousness for 
one’s neighbor : 


Aber das grést is das, wenn ich mein gerechtigkeit ihn gib und dienen 
lassz des nechsten stinde.”® 

Darum wollen wir hie reden von dem hohen Werk der Liebe, dass ein 
frommer Mann seine Gerechtigkeit setze fur den Siinder, ein fromm Weib 
ihre Ehre fur die 4rgste Hiire.*° 


True service is then not to worship the saints in heaven, but 
to serve, in all ways possible, the brother on earth. As Holl puts 
it, “Luther hat die Gemeinschaft der Heiligen vom Himmel auf 
die Erde hernieder geholt.’’** In Luther’s own words, “Also ist 
die Welt voll Gottes. In allen Gassen, vor deiner Tur findest du 
Christum, gaff nicht in dem Himmel.” 

We have seen that the goods which are shared by communion 
are spiritual ones, and that Luther constantly places emphasis on 
the importance of spiritual experiences. We must learn to put 
our trust in invisible and eternal things: 


For everything of time and sense must fall away, and we must learn 
to do without them, if we are to come to God. 

Therefore the Mass and this Sacrament are a sign by which we train 
and accustom ourselves to let go all visible love, help, and comfort, and to 
trust in Christ and in the invisible love, help, and comfort of his saints. For 
death takes away everything visible, and separates us from men and temporal 
things; hence, to meet death, we must have the help of the invisible and 
eternal things.** 


So, as in trials, in suffering, in the temptations of sin the 
consolation of Christ and all true Christians is offered to the be- 
liever, not less does he find comfort and consolation through com- 
munion, in death, the climax of all suffering. The narrow passage 
of the gate of death” is fraught with bitterness and terror. All 


29 W A 10, iii, 217, 15. '30 W A 10, iii, 217, 25. 

31 K. Holl, “Luther als Erneurer des christlichen Gemeinschaftsgedankens,” 
Deutsch-Evangelisch, 1917, S. 244; cited by Althaus, Communio Sanctorum, op. cit., 
p. 27. 

32° WA 20/514, 27. S38" W Ar 2. 753, 6. 

34 “Und hie hebt an die enge Pforte, der schmale Steig zum Leben, dess muss sich 
ein iglicher frdlich erwagen. Dann er ist wohl fast enge, er ist aber nit lang (Matt. 7, 
14).” Sermon von Bereitung zum Sterben, W A 2, 685, 22. 
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the saints feared death. Christ himself feared death, and knew its 
anguish. “This evil even the saints dreaded, and Christ submitted 
to it with trembling and bloody sweat.’** And because they have 
experienced this greatest of all terrors, the glorious company in 
heaven are able to offer to the Christian comfort in this trial. They 
overcame death; he also can overcome it. They help to bear his 
pain—of this he is assured in the Sacrament: 


Darzu wirst du durch dieselben Sacrament eingeleibet und vereiniget 
mit allen Heiligen, und kummist in die rechte Gemeinschaft der Heiligen; 
also, dass sie mit dir in Christo sterben, Siinde tragen, Holl tiberwinden.** 


In the Sermon von Bereitung zum Sterben, from which the quota- 
tion immediately above is taken, a threefold terror is said to face 
the dying. First, the frightful image of death, next the grizzly, 
many-sided image of sin, and third, the unsupportable and unavoid- 
able image of hell and eternal damnation. Weak and fearful na- 
ture has fixed the image of death deep in man, and the devil 
prompts the sufferer to reflect upon this. He thinks of all the ter- 
rible, yawning, evil images of death which he has seen, or heard 
or read of. He confuses these with the anger of God, and ques- 
tions in anguish whether he will be saved. The desire to know 
this is indeed the desire to know as much as God! What then 
shall man do? Only this: thrust aside the image of fear, and re- 
gard only God’s mercy. For Christ and the saints, having also 
known the bitterness of death, can comfort the Christian against 
the danger and fear of it; they suffer with him: 


Desselben gleichen alle Heiligen in ihrem Leiden und Sterben auch auf 
ihr tragen deine Siinde, und fiir dich leiden und arbeiten, wie geschreiben 
stehet (Gal. 6, 2) einir trag des andern Biden, so erftillet Christus Gebot.* 

Also, wenn du Christum und all seine Heiligen ansiest, und dir wohlge- 
fallet die Gnad Gottes, der sie also erwahlet hat, und bleibst nur fest in 
demselben Wohlgefallen, so bist du schon auch erwahlet.** 


35 W A 6, 109, 36. 36 W A 2, 692, 33. 37 W A 2, 689, 33. 

38 W A 2, 690, 26. Késtlin in his analysis of Luther’s attitude toward predestination, 
Theology of Luther, op. cit., 1, 329-33, says (p. 333) in reference to the exposition of this 
doctrine in the Sermon von Bereitung zum Sterben, from which the passages quoted 
above, on this page, are taken, “We have here already (the Sermon was written in 1520), 
in outlines clear and definite, the course which Luther was ever afterward accustomed 
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The gateway of death is “wohl fast enge, er ist aber nit lang.” 
Like most Christian writers, Luther glorifies death triumphant as 
a passage into eternal life. The longing for immortality was ever 
present in the Christian’s thought, and the life beyond seemed near 
to the earthly state, the bright beings on the other side friendly 
and comforting to those soon to pass from earthly things. It may 
have seemed quite natural that Stephen, the first martyr, should 
have seen heaven open and the Son of man standing at the right 
hand of God. Luther comments thus on the vision of Stephen: 
“Das heisst ein recht gesicht, so in dem tod, welchen er doch 
jetzt fiir augen hat, nichts denn eitel leben sihet in Christo. .. .”” 
In death “God looks upon you, and with him also all the angels, all 
the saints, all creatures; and if only you remain steadfast in faith, 
all these hold their hands beneath you; and when your soul goes 
out, they will be there to receive it.”*° Death is a path to many 
more people, who are expecting us than those whom we leave.” 
“Christ would not have us go alone into the way of death, which 
all men fear; but we set out upon the way of pain and death at- 
tended by the whole church, and the church bears it all rather than 
we ourselves.” 

“Everything of time and sense must pass away.” Luther, 
with all his emphasis upon right living here and now, his insistence 
upon working out the ideal of the church in actual earthly relation- 
ships, toward a realization of the heavenly kingdom on earth, still 
feels—as perhaps most Christians do—that his true allegiance is 
to his citizenship in Heaven. 


The Kingdom wherein we have perfect freedom is the Kingdom of 
Heaven and of the soul. But the body is in an alien country, where we must 
act as will benefit those among whom we live.** 


39 W A 41, 101,15. 40 W A 2, 695, 31. 41 W A 2, 696, footnote 15. 
42 W A 6, 132,13. 43 W A 9, 567, 32. 


to pursue when dealing with those who were distressed upon the subject of predesti- 
nation.” 

There is a negative side to the comforting assurance, “bleibst du fest in demselben 
Wohlgefallen, so bist du schon auch erwahlet.” Cf.: “Keine schwerere Pein der Verdamm- 
ten seyn wird, denn dass sie sehen werden, dass sie von Gott und seinen Auserwahlten 
mussen ewiglich gescheiden seyn” (W A 41, 118, 15). 
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The ideal of Christian fellowship set forth in the New Testa- 
ment has perhaps nowhere been interpreted more profoundly than 
in Luther’s works, a fellowship whose consolations are the sharing 
of spiritual gifts, in which spiritual values are to be made mani- 
fest in true and brave living inspired by that love which, through 
its own power, makes its object noble. And nowhere outside the 
New Testament has the word Christian more exalted meaning: 


. so doch ein jedlicher will ein Christ geheissen sein, welcher hoher 
lautet denn ‘heiling’. . .“4 


... Denn fur Gott und den menschen kein hoher name und ehre ist denn 
Priester sein. . . . Solche ehre (sage ich) gibt er hier allen Christen, dass sie 
als die rechten Priester kostlich und schon geschmuckt vor Gott stehen, und 
ihm dienen mit rechtem, heiligen Gottesdienst.*® 


44 Rémerbrief, Ficker II, 292, zu Rom. 12,13. 
45 W A 4}, 153-4. 


THE GENIUS OF THE LUTHERAN LITURGY 


LUTHER D. REED 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ERTAIN liturgical, as well as doctrinal conceptions, are com- 
mon to all historic churches. Parts_of the Lutheran liturgy 
are identical with corresponding portions of the Roman and the 
Anglican liturgies. On the other hand, as representing Evangelical 
Catholicity, Lutheran services differ in important respects from 
both the Roman and the Anglican. Similarly Lutheran services 
agree with those of other Protestant churches in many respects, 
but differ from them in others. Lutheranism is generic, with defi- 
nite points of emphasis and principles of interpretation. The Lu- 
theran liturgy is a type. Its characteristics have developed from 
principles inherent in Lutheranism itself. The most significant 
may be indicated as follows: 


HISTORIC CONTINUITY 


Calvinism and Reformed Protestantism in general were so 
impatient of medieval abuses that they ignored the medieval cen- 
turies and endeavored to reproduce an Apostolic type of Christian- 
ity. Lutheranism believed that the Holy Spirit had never been 
absent from the church and that there was much of value in medi- 
eval Christianity. It undertook to reform the medieval church. 
As part of this program it purified the liturgy by removing objec- 
tionable features and retaining the good.” It eliminated everything 
expressive of propitiatory sacrifice, merit gained by good works, 
invocation of the saints, references to purgatory, etc. It recog- 


1 Luther’s personal regard for historic expressions in worship is shown even in 
his original work. Of his 38 hymns, 15 are German versions of earlier Latin hymns 
and sequences, and 13 are paraphrases of Psalms. Of the many collects which he com- 
posed, probably only one is not traceable to earlier Latin sources, through translation 
or adaptation. Cf. Paul Zeller Strodach, Works of Martin Luther, Philadelphia, 1932, 
Vol. VI, pp. 311-362; and Paul Drews, Studien zur Geschichte des Gottesdienstes, 
Tubingen, 1910, Parts IV and V, pp. 67-120. 
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nized the value of churchly tradition, however, as over against the 
effort to restore mere Scriptural literalness and simplicity. The 
Church Year, simplified and relieved of medieval excrescences, was 
retained. So were the fundamental outlines of the Holy Com- 
munion and of Matins and Vespers, together with a great amount 
of historical material,—collects, prayers, hymns, etc.,—of lasting 
worth and beauty. Much material was greatly modified to con- 
form with evangelical positions, e. g., the canon, or consecration in 
the Holy Communion, the Litany, the Orders of Baptism, Confir- 
mation, Confession, etc.” 

The Lutheran Reformation, however, was more than a mere 
reorganization of existing material. Fundamental principles, ap- 
plied in the spirit of evangelical freedom, resulted in new interpre- 
tations, approaches and attitudes. The doctrine of justification by 
faith led away from the conception of the church as an external 
organization whose services, conducted by a priestly order, had 
ex opere operato values. The early Christian conception of the 
church as the Body of Christ was revived. Men thought again of 
the church as a mystical entity created by our Lord to breathe his 
Spirit and administer his gifts of grace. Belief in the universal 
priesthood of believers strengthened the sense of the personal re- 
sponsibility of each worshipper and of his direct access to God. It 
also extended spiritual interest and concern to include the temporal 
and spiritual needs of all sorts and conditions of men. The General 
Prayer, a characteristic feature, is the restoration of an important 
element of worship in the early centuries which the medieval church 
had lost. Thus the Lutheran Reformation grasped again some of 
the strongest conceptions of the early church and gave them ex- 
pression. In particular it emphasized the Real Presence of Christ 
with the worshipping congregation, not only as realized in the Sac- 


2 “The Lutheran liturgies of the 16th century were not new and original works, 
created by the Reformers, but they were chiefly revisions of the services of the Latin 
Church. . . . The sermon has greatly increased importance, and the purity of doctrine 
is most carefully guarded; church-song takes a new flight; an addition is made here 
and there, as of the General Prayer, the Exhortation to Communicants, or some other 
new feature; but the whole outline and structure of the service of the Western Church 
for a thousand years before the Reformation is preserved” (Preface to the Common 
Service, 1888). 
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rament, but as accompanying the Word and dwelling in the com- 
munity of believers. 

Lutheran procedure had little in common with those in various 
communions today who build up services in eclectic fashion by 
choosing forms here and there which appeal to their sense of beauty 
and propriety; or in psychological fashion construct “worship pro- 
grams” corresponding to a hypothetical catalog of human emotions 
and group sensations. The Christian liturgy, like a tree, cannot 
be made in a laboratory, even a psychological one. The liturgy and 
the tree must grow naturally in their respective soils. Only thus 
can they reach real maturity and fruitfulness. 

Every historic liturgy,—Lutheran, Roman or Anglican,—is 
something greater in scope and significance than a mere “program” 
for a particular day. The service for each Sunday or Festival is 
complete in itself, but it is only a part of a greater whole. It is 
a spoke in a wheel whose usefulness and beauty spring largely from 
the fact that it 7s a wheel and not a collection of disjointed pieces of 
wood. The liturgy comprises the entire system of services for the 
liturgical year. In addition to certain invariable features “com- 
mon” to all services, the service for each day or Festival has its 
own “proper” appointments (Introit, Gradual, Collect, Lessons, 
Preface, Antiphons, Responsory, etc.). These “proper” appoint- 
ments throughout the year constitute a rich and varied body of 
liturgical material whose extent and significance are rarely appre- 
ciated by the non-liturgical communions. Most of this material 
in the Lutheran liturgy is historic. Much of it has been in use in 
the church for a thousand years or more. 

This section may well conclude with two statements by Dr. 
Edward Traill Horn, a member of the original committee which 
prepared the Common Service, and one of the ablest liturgical 
scholars of the American church. In a note in his own handwrit- 
ing, found among his papers after his death, are these thoughtful 
words: 

“T always have dreaded a departure from the historical scheme 
of worship on the ground that that scheme is a natural utterance 
of the inward life of Christianity. Only evident and misleading 
faults are to be eliminated, as excresences. These taken away, the 
historical order and its parts are to be studied rather than that we 
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should arrange an order on some logical scheme that commends 
itself to us. On the contrary, we should examine the order to dis- 
cover the principles of a true worship and the proper principle of 
criticism and amendment... . 

“There is something inadequate, not to say narrow, in making 
of the Holy Sacrament merely a means to strengthen our faith. 
The consciousness of our own people transcends this—it is the 
means of real union with Christ, real incorporation with his Body, 
real impartation of the power of resurrection, while at the same 
time the church is united with the Lord’s Sacrifice of himself and 
in union with him offers itself in Eucharistic Sacrifice to God. It 
is with this wider view, answering to Christian faith, that the 
criticism and reconstruction of the Service must be undertaken.” 


DOCTRINAL CONSISTENCY 


The 16th century liturgies were prepared with care to guard 
against both Roman and radical errors and to express clearly the 
truth as held by the Lutheran churches. The radicals were the 
first to prepare forms for vernacular worship. Luther and his 
associates, however, distrusted their principles and programs quite 
as much as they did the representatives of Rome. Gradually the 
typical Lutheran liturgy developed, as representative in its way as 
the Roman and the later Anglican. The Roman liturgy is as true 
a symbol of the Roman church as are the decrees of the Council 
of Trent. It clearly expresses the doctrine, the authority, the life 
of the church, and its propitiatory-sacrificial and work-righteous 
view of worship. The Anglican liturgy reveals not only the con- 
servative attitude of the English church, but the Erasmian spirit 
of sympathy and compromise which welcomed into the final fabric 
forms reminiscent of Eastern, Mozarabic, early Lutheran and later 
Calvinistic uses. Lutheran influences are evident in the Comfort- 
able Words, revision of the Canon, Baptism, Marriage, the Litany, 
etc. Calvinistic influences are seen clearly in the Ten Command- 
ments, the rubrics concerning vestments, the Altar, etc. 

The Lutheran liturgy is not as weighty a system or as metic- 
ulous in its details as the Roman. It does not reflect the influence 
of political or party controversies as does the Anglican. It does 
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express, however, the doctrinal position of the Lutheran church, 
which, generally speaking, agreed with the other Protestant com- 
munions in opposing Rome on the doctrine of the church, but dis- 
agreed with them on the doctrines of the Word and the Sacra- 
ments. The Lutheran liturgy emphasizes the centrality of the 
Word and is an epitome of the Lutheran doctrines of sin and grace. 
The principle of justification by faith is clearly expressed, not in 
dogmatic, but in devotional form. The Service begins with the 
thought of sin and ends with the assurance of grace. It stresses 
the assurance of salvation through Christ everywhere. Other 
characteristic doctrines are also set forth. No medieval forms 
were retained which contradicted the teaching of the Lutheran 
church. Every new collect and prayer and hymn was in harmony 
with this teaching. Fashioned in the formative period when men 
subjected both doctrine and worship to the severest criticism, the 
Lutheran confessions and the Lutheran liturgy at once became 
classic expressions of the faith. 


OBJECTIVE EMPHASIS 


The distinctive character of the liturgy is seen not only in 
specific phrases, but in the emphasis which certain truths receive. 
The Lutheran service recognizes both the objective (sacramental ) 
and the subjective (sacrificial) elements in worship. The sacra- 
mental element comprises God’s invitation, admonition and assur- 
ance. The sacrificial includes our response in prayer, praise and 
thanksgiving. The fabric of the service is built up by the inter- 
weaving of these two elements, not in a mechanical but in a gen- 
eral way. The sacramental or objective element is clearly empha- 
sized as fundamental. 

The Roman Mass emphasizes the propitiatory sacrificial char- 
acter of worship, as something offered by men to God to secure 
a benefit; the Reformed services in general emphasize the eucha- 
ristic-sacrificial, in the expression of human feelings or emotions. 
Roman services breathe the atmosphere of adoration. Reformed 
services are built about the thought of edification. 

The Lutheran service combines adoration and edification; 
worship and instruction. It does not centre all interest in the 
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thought of mystery and a miracle enhanced by a union of all the 
arts. Nor does it find the motivating principle of worship in 
prayer, praise and thanksgiving alone. It is not deficient in sub- 
jective material. It has produced a vast amount of hymns and 
prayers. These, however, rest upon sacramental foundations. Its 
hymnal does not begin with hymns of adoration, of prayer, or 
praise, but with the themes of the Church Year which remind us 
of the life of our Lord upon earth and which make God’s eternal 
plan of salvation a living thing for us today. The Lutheran lives 
in the mood of the Church Seasons. His public worship reflects 
this fact. First of all he thinks of the objective facts of revelation 
and of the Saviour’s redemptive work. His soul longs for the ulti- 
mate satisfactions which God’s Word alone can supply. Receiving 
these, his heart breaks forth in joyous responses of praise and 
prayer.° 

The Word of God in its widest significance, includes the Holy 
Scriptures, the Sacraments, and every proclamation of God’s mercy 
and grace. It is to receive this gift at God’s hand, rather than to 
perform a sacrifice or offer its praise and prayer that the congre- 
gation assembles. The service, therefore, as well as the Sacrament, 
is primarily an administration, though it is also a celebration. 
The festival element, particularly as the Church Year unfolds, is 
a prominent feature. .The Propers concentrate and define our 
thoughts and indicate the facts or ideas which call for particular 
celebration. As the liturgy guides us in our worship, however, we 
not only celebrate the facts and the mysteries of our Redemption; 
we actually receive the grace of Christ communicated to us in it. 


3 Friedrich Heiler makes this clear in The Spirit of Worship. Discussing in a 
comparative way the liturgical systems of the historic Churches, he says: “The Lutheran 
Service is the Service of the Word of God.” Luther himself said in his Von Ordnung 
... “One thing is needful, that Mary should sit at Christ’s feet and listen to His Word 
daily.” Heiler says: “The Word of God is for Lutherans nothing merely human, noth- 
ing subjective, but something entirely objective; as objective, as holy, as inviolable as 
the Sacrament of the Altar to the Roman Catholic. For Luther the Word is a sacra- 
ment, the image and garment and likeness of God. In the Word the Christian has God 
Himself.” _God does not speak to the congregation only in the Word of the Scriptures, 
but also in the Sacrament. “The Sacrament is for Luther only a particular form of the 
Word, a graphic, pictorial sermon, a proclamation in the plain language of symbol,—the 
Verbum visible, as St. Augustine long before Luther had expressed it” (The Spirit of 
Worship. Hodder and Stoughton, 1926. pp. 78-81). 
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The sermon is important as a proclamation of divine truth 
and an appeal to faith, love, conscience and will. But the sermon 
is a part of the service itself. It has its setting in the liturgy. The 
latter from beginning to end is a proclamation of the Word of God 
and a celebration of the appropriation by believers of particular 
aspects of the Word. Both sermon and sacrament are significant 
because of the presence and power of the Word within them. The 
Sacrament is the seal of the Word. Luther said: “So do men 
also in earthly testaments. For not only are the words set down in 
writing, but seals and notarial symbols are attached thereto that 
they may be perpetually valid and worthy of credence.” The 
Verba are not, as the Romanists regard them, a miracle-working 
formula. They are a short summary of the whole gospel, a power- 
ful sermon on the theme of the forgiveness of sins. 

Thus the Lutheran liturgy gives primary emphasis to the 
sacramental or objective element in worship. At the same time it 
accompanies this with rich and warm expressions of a sacrificial or 
subjective nature in the responses which spring from faith,— 
namely our prayer, our praise and our thanksgiving. Our worship 
must be intelligent and thoughtful. We must think as well as feel 
and act, and we must think first. Only as we have received and 
accepted truth and grace are we prepared to give praise and thanks- 


giving. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHARACTER 


Every Christian communion appreciates the fact that the 
spiritual life of the individual is nourished and enriched by the 
public services and the Sacraments of the church, and that there 
are peculiar values in the solemn and ceremonial communion of the 
assembled congregation with God. Public worship, however, as- 
sumes a different character in different churches. The services of 
the Roman church are essentially clerical and choral, with an obli- 
gation of attendance imposed upon the laity. Whether they are 
present in numbers or not, the Mass is celebrated and the Divine 
Office is read. The services, entirely in Latin, are regarded as 
possessing objective validity quite apart from congregational par- 
ticipation. Every effort is made to have them as complete, as per- 
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fect and as beautiful as local resources will permit. Their efficacy, 
however, is not dependent upon the presence and participation of 
the congregation. 

Anglican services are in the language of the people, and in- 
volve congregational participation. Nevertheless emphasis upon 
“Orders” and the word “daily” in connection with Morning Prayer 
and Evening Prayer, the practice of frequent celebrations of the 
Holy Communion at times when very few are able to be present, 
and similar features indicate a point of view which does not regard 
congregational participation as central. All effort is made to en- 
rich the services and to render them in the most beautiful manner 
possible. This has led to a high development on the part of organ- 
ists, choirs and choirmasters, and to a conception of worship which, 
again, is choral rather than congregational. 

The other Reformed churches are characterized by particular 
dependence upon the personal leadership of the minister. Primacy 
is given the sermon. Instead of being a part of the service it is 
the principal feature. Whatever liturgical material there may be 
serves as an introduction and a conclusion to the sermon. The 
minister generally leads the congregation in extempore prayer. 
The people follow this leadership and regard the prayer itself as 
something more or less individual rather than an expression of the 
universal thought of the church,—the ideal of liturgical prayer. 
In these churches hymnody is almost the only expression of con- 
gregational activity, though certain responsive features in Scrip- 
ture readings, etc., are becoming general. 

The Lutheran liturgy is a service not only for the people but 
of the people. The priesthood of believers asserts itself. The 
minister is recognized as one called and chosen to be a leader, but 
as one who is still a member of the congregation. The congregation 
itself engages in the service, not by observation, by individualistic 
devotion, or by passive following of the leadership of the minister, 
but with a sense of corporate unity and responsibility. Pastor and 
people are one. The artistic gifts of the choir, as a particular part 
of the congregation, are recognized and accorded an opportunity 
in special parts of the service such as the Introit and the Gradual, 
the Antiphons and Responsories, the Anthem and other choral 
compositions. But the liturgy is the service of the congregation. 
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Its rendition is a congregational rather than a clerical or a choral 
responsibility. 

In its development of hymnody the Lutheran church led the 
way and its hymn singing is a hearty and characteristic feature. 
But in the responses of the liturgy, sung to a single musical setting 
in order that everybody may learn this and participate in it, we 
have the clearest indication of the congregational character of 
Lutheran worship. The chanting of the liturgical responses by the 
entire body gives an impression of congregational unity and 
strength not realized in the most polished choral “Masses” -of the 
Roman church, or “Services” of the Anglican church with their 
greater variety and finer artistry. There is a recognition of con- 
gregational responsibility and participation which is distinctive. 


DEVOTIONAL QUALITY 


Another feature to be mentioned is a unique devotional qual- 
ity. Solemnity and reverence characterize the normal public serv- 
ices of all communions. The Greek and the Roman liturgies em- 
ploy elaborate forms and stately ceremonial which at times realize 
proportions of monumental objectivity. Worship in the Reformed 
churches in its best estate is characterized by an austere reverence 
which focusses in praise and petition magnifying the glorious 
majesty of the Almighty. The Lutheran service shares with the 
Roman and the Anglican the appreciation of mystery; and with the 
Reformed the feeling of humility in approaching Divinity. But 
in a manner somewhat different it regards with solemnity and yet 
with joy the entire transaction as involving communion with God. 
The emphasis which it places upon the gracious assurances of the 
gospel personally appropriated brings a certain freshness and 
confident joy, while the spirit of reverence is not lost. 

The objective themes which form the basis of worship are not 
drawn from superficial sources. The subjective matter of the 
sermon does not reflect conformity to the world and its shifting 
interests. The trifling or the sentimental rarely intrude. The 
service in all its parts wells forth from deep springs of thought and 
feeling. Attention is not focussed exclusively on the eucharistic 
act, as in the Greek or the Roman churches, but the entire service 
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is broadly, deeply devotional. In the Sacrament itself the emphasis 
has been shifted from the consecration and the elevation to the 
administration and personal reception, with its new and deeper 
significance for each communicant. The entire Service is per- 
vaded by a sense of divine nearness, an awareness of the Real 
Presence of Christ among his disciples. 

The Lutheran appreciation of the sermon carries with it full 
recognition of intellectual attainment. The record of the church in 
the field of theological scholarship and of ministerial education 
shows that intellectual effort is not discouraged.*| But the sermon 
is a part of the service, and does not assume independent and over- 
whelming proportions. A deep devotional undertone guards 
against the intrusion of secular, sensational and unworthy themes, 
which would shock the spiritual consciousness of the worshipping 
congregation. It also restrains those who might be inclined to 
explore the fields of abstract theological or philosophical specula- 
tion or to overemphasize ethical aspects of religion in connection 
with problems of social reform. 

The pulpit has high significance, but it does not overshadow 
the Altar. The latter, representing the Sacrament, the place of 
common prayer and the Presence of God in the entire Service, is 
the focus architecturally and liturgically. The atmosphere of 
Lutheran worship is not that of ceremonial perfection, supremacy 
of intellect, or zeal of. social uplift, but that of appreciation and 
confidence springing from a vivid sense of spiritual communion 
with God and godly men. The Catechism says: ‘Where there is 
remission of sins there are also life and salvation.” Supreme con- 
fidence in God’s love and providence, and belief in his Word and 
Sacraments as veritable means of grace, invest Lutheran worship 
with high seriousness and holy joy. 


4 The U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926, shows that the Lutheran church has 
the highest percentage (81.9) of ministers who are graduates of both college and sem- 
inary. Extended discussion of this will be found in The Education of American Min- 
isters, Vol. II, by Mark A. May (New York: Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, 1934), pp. 55 ff. 
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SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH AND FLEXIBILITY 


The Lutheran service is also characterized by simplicity, 
strength and flexibility. Its flexibility is evidenced by the lack of 
absolute uniformity in Lutheran liturgies, and by the fact that no 
Lutheran liturgy is imposed by authority which commands its com- 
plete and invariable use by every congregation. Luther had an 
ideal of “unity in diversity.” He said: “The unity of the Church 
does not consist in having and holding one-single form of external 
government, of laws and ordinances or Church usage . . . but 
exists wherever there is unanimity in the one faith.’ The Lu- 
theran Confessions regard it desirable “that for the sake of unity 
and good order universal rites be observed,” but that “the Church 
of God of every place and every time has the power, according to 
its circumstances, to change such ceremonies in such manner as 
may be most useful and edifying to the Church of God.” “Unto 
the true unity of the Church it is sufficient to agree concerning the 
doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments; 
it is not necessary that human traditions, rites or ceremonies insti- 
tuted by man should be everywhere alike.’ 

With this conception of the value of liturgical order without 
absolute uniformity, the Lutheran reform resulted in the prepara- 
tion of a great number of liturgies by provincial and municipal 
authorities. Rulers of the different States in Germany, and in 
the case of free cities the civil authorities, appointed commissions 
of theologians and jurists to prepare Church Orders which became 
authoritative in their several districts. Some were conservative, 
retaining as much of the old services as was compatible with Lu- 
theran teachings; others, as in the south of Germany, were more 
simple. But whether we think of the full forms of Saxony, Meck- 
lenburg, Niirnberg, Austria, Sweden or Riga, or the simpler forms 
of Wiirttemberg, we find an essential unity of plan and detail 
throughout them all. There is a “consensus of the Lutheran litur- 
gies of the 16th century” which is so unmistakable that it could 
become the basis for the preparation of the Common Service in 
America. 

Flexibility is also indicated by the fact that the church does 


5 Augsburg Confession, Art. VII; Apology, Art. VII. 
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not require invariable and complete use of its liturgies everywhere 
and under all conditions. Its historical and churchly consciousness 
has produced forms which it regards as standards, but there are 
no penalties attached to incomplete use of them by individual con- 
gregations, nor to modification of them to meet particular require- 
ments or special occasions. The ideal of worship is not formal 
perfection. The full provisions of the liturgy are a privilege and 
an ideal to be realized whenever possible, but simplification and 
adaptation are permissible. A typical example is found in the use 
of the General Prayer. The prescribed forms may be adapted to 
include special petitions called forth by local or congregational 
needs of the moment. Even free prayer is rubrically permitted. 
When this, however, is substituted for the prescribed prayers it is 
supposed to be true to the characteristic comprehensiveness of the 
General Prayer, and to be framed in language of such dignity and 
character as to fit naturally into the liturgy itself. 

Comparison with other systems reveals relative simplicity. 
The most elaborate of all liturgies are those of the early church 
and the Greek church today. In richness of material and cere- 
monial they surpass the Roman liturgy, which is most extensive 
and complicated. Every detail of text, rubrical direction, classi- 
fication of festivals and days, etc., in the Roman service has been 
approved by the Congregation of Rites. This body, established by 
the Council of Trent and functioning continuously ever since, con- 
sists of a college of cardinals and other prelates who supervise the 
preparation and rendition of all services and the granting of priv- 
ileges affecting the same. It is responsible for the inspection and 
commendation of all liturgical books, and the approbation of new 
offices and calendars. Every detail of an elaborate ritualistic sys- 
tem, including text (Latin throughout), posture, gesture and mu- 
sical interpretation, is thus built up by an imposing central 
authority. 

The Lutheran liturgy, in comparison with all this, has great 
simplicity. Much of the breadth of human experience and sym- 
pathy and the formal dignity which characterize the Roman Service 
are also found in the Lutheran, but they are presented in simple 
forms. The objective themes of the Church Year are preserved; 
the detailed and relatively insignificant material referring to the 
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calendar of saints, is omitted, except for the remembrance of the 
Evangelists, Apostles, John the Baptist and Stephen the Martyr, 
all of whom are commemorated in Holy Scripture itself. The his- 
toric liturgy is preserved, but greatly simplified. There is an Altar 
with a cross, and possibly candles and vases, but this too, is simple, 
and there is but one in a church instead of many. The minister is 
vested, but simply. He faces the Altar when he leads the congre- 
gation in prayer, but without genuflection or mysterious move- 
ments suggestive of an elaborate symbolism-with hidden meanings. 

Comparison with the beautiful service of the Anglican church 
leads to the same conclusion. The two liturgical systems have 
acted and reacted upon each other very interestingly. The first 
Book of Common Prayer, 1549, was greatly influenced in method 
and material by earlier Lutheran liturgies on the Continent. This 
influence was entirely in the formative period of the Prayer Book. 
There was no corresponding influence then or since upon Lutheran 
services in Europe. The English Lutheran Liturgy in America, 
however, owes considerable to the Book of Common Prayer. This 
influence began during the time of Muhlenberg but has been par- 
ticularly felt in the 19th century. The literary and devotional val- 
ues of the Anglican Book have inspired American Lutherans to 
study their own historic services and to translate and adapt them 
to present needs and conditions. In this process they incorporated 
Prayer Book translations of collects and other historic features 
which the Prayer Book centuries ago cast in classic mold for all 
English-speaking peoples. 

The Anglican and the Lutheran systems, however, are quite 
distinct. The Lutheran liturgy possesses a simplicity, clarity and 
consistency not found in the Book of Common Prayer and possibly 
not in the Anglican system. The outlines of the historic Service 
are clearly preserved; there is no confusion or combination of the 
Holy Communion and the Hour Services; the Communion Serv- 
ice, entire or abbreviated, retains its primacy as the principal 
Service on Sundays and festivals (instead of Morning Prayer and 
Evening Prayer) ; historic elements such as the Introits, Graduals, 
Agnus Dei, Antiphons and Responsories, have been retained; and 
there is little of the verbose and didactic phraseology which came 
into the Anglican book in its later revisions. The Occasional 
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Services, too, are simpler, and in details of expression, more nearly 
related to modern conditions and modes of thought. The Anglican 
liturgy is a beautiful mosaic. It combines elements from many 
sources,—early English, Lutheran, Calvinistic, Mozarabic and 
Eastern. The Lutheran liturgy is a monolith. It lacks something 
of the richer and more ornate forms which charm the ear in the 
Anglican service. Its characteristics are simplicity, consistency, 
clarity and strength. 

A typical illustration is found in the heart of the Communion 
Office. Every Christian liturgy except the Lutheran contains a 
more or less extended Eucharistic Prayer, which generally includes 
the recitation of the Words of Institution, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
The Eastern liturgies are very full at this point and every one of 
them contains an epiclesis, or Invocation of the Holy Spirit. The 
Roman church built up this Eucharistic Prayer to large propor- 
tions and included highly objectionable material relating to pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, the invocation of saints, prayers for the de- 
parted, etc. The Anglican liturgy has a lengthy prayer, and every 
other Protestant service has some well developed prayer at this 
point. Most Lutheran liturgies, following Luther’s vigorous lead- 
ership, rejected all extended prayer at this place, unless we regard 
the moving of the Lord’s Prayer forward to a place before the 
Verba as a substitution for the ancient Eucharistic Prayer. The 
Lord’s Prayer and the Verba, or the Verba followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer, stand alone. 

This reduction of venerable and elaborate forms in the very 
centre of the Service,—just where we would expect richness of 
liturgical expression,—to a small residuum of the utmost simplicity, 
is a unique feature of the Lutheran liturgy. The one thing to be 
said for it is that it is absolutely Scriptural and that it expresses 
the Lutheran view of the consecration of the elements. This goes 
back directly to the actual Institution by our Lord, whose creative 
words in the Upper Room potentially included every subsequent 
consecration. The elimination of all other material, except the for- 
mal recitation of the original words of our Lord’s Institution, 
clarifies the entire transaction. There is no room for speculations 
concerning the fitness of the ministrant, the precise accuracy of 
his conduct or intention, nor is there any necessity for an Epiclesis 
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or similar form. All thought focusses upon the eternal power of 
Christ which persists throughout the centuries and is effective now. 
Thus St. Chrysostom’s famous passage incorporated in the For- 
mula of Concord (Chapter VII) says: “Just as the declaration 
‘Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth’ was spoken only 
once, but is ever efficacious in nature, so that it is fruitful and 
multiplies; so also this declaration was once spoken, but even to 
this day and to His Advent it is efficacious and works, so that in the 
Supper of the Churches His true Body and Blood are present.”® 
Here is simplicity, strength and impressive objectivity; what- 
ever else is lacking. Minds with a passion for doctrinal consistency 
and expressiveness are satisfied. Those who look for something 
more in the liturgy, as in the hymns of the church, feel a deficiency.’ 


RECOGNITION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART 


Comparison with the Greek, Roman and Anglican services 
reveals the simplicity and clarity of Lutheran forms. Comparison 
with the Reformed services in general reveals another character- 
istic feature, namely the recognition and encouragement of art. The 
Lutheran church does not approve of over-externalization of wor- 
ship. It distrusts the sensuous, the spectacular and the enhance- 
ment of ceremonial detail as found in the Roman and Anglo- 
Catholic churches. It also objects to the intrusion of art for art’s 
sake. But art as a ministrant it welcomes. 


6 H.E. Jacobs, The Book of Concord (Philadelphia, 1882), Vol. I, p. 615. 

7 Many Lutheran scholars regard this radical treatment and the elimination of every 
extended form of eucharistic prayer as an unnecessary break with other liturgies ancient 
and modern, and as likely to foster in the popular mind a mechanistic conception of 
consecration in spite of the doctrine extra usam nullum sacramentum. Mithel in his 
Ein Wunderpunkt in der lutherischen Liturgie, 1895, attacked this point, and while he 
did not accomplish his full purpose in the Russian Lutheran church, he did influence 
the Esthonian and Lithuanian churches. Kawerau, Beck, Bar, Rietschel and others sup- 
ported Miithel, as did Caspari, Herold, Hausleiter and Luepke less positively. Brilioth 
says that “the pruning knife of the Reformation” had to clear away “the disfiguring out- 
growths of the Roman Mass” but “the richer treasures of the older liturgies were not 
recovered. This operation left an aching void . .. a central problem in the Lutheran 
rite still awaits its solution” (Eucharistic Faith and Practice, p. 125). A few Lutheran 
liturgies have preserved some more or less extended forms of eucharistic prayer: the 
Pfalz-Neuburg Church Order, 1543, the Agende for Bavaria, 1879, the German Agende 
for Russia, 1898, the German Liturgy of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 1855, and 
the Liturgy of the Joint Synod of Ohio (American Lutheran Hymnal, 1930, p. 59). 
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This was not the general attitude of Protestantism in the 16th 
century. Zwinglianism and, to a lesser degree, Calvinism were 
hostile and destructive. The Puritans had ample grievances against 
the Established church, the arrogance of its bishops and their pro- 
gram of suspensions, fines and imprisonments. There seems, how- 
ever, something more than resentment in their bigoted and destruc- 
tive attitude toward all they could not understand or approve, and 
their violent rejection of the ministry of beauty. It is needless to 
recall some of these excesses—the reduction of Litchfield Cathedral 
almost to ruins, the destruction of Ely’s cloisters and Chapter 
House and the mutilation of the Lady Chapel, the defacing of the 
monumental reredos at Winchester Cathedral and similar vandal- 
ism at Wells and Durham. Cromwell’s party carried an ordinance 
through Paliament in 1643 which required the removal and demoli- 
tion of all Altars, and tables of stone, all crucifixes, crosses, images 
and paintings. 

The greatest damage was not the destruction of cathedral 
buildings, of organs, altars, glass, vestments and paintings in par- 
ish churches, the eradication of all beautiful music in the services, 
and the reduction of worship to aesthetic poverty. The banishing 
of the liturgy and the loss of the liturgical spirit killed all apprecia- 
tion of church art and the power to produce it. Whatever beauty 
individual groups later recaptured was in the nature of art brought 
into the church, and not art instinctive and of the church. 

In striking contrast was the Lutheran procedure. Opposition 
to Rome did not focus upon externals, but upon fundamentals of 
doctrine and life. The great expressions of medieval architecture 
and art were respected and preserved. Luther’s personal apprecia- 
tion was the natural expression of one who was a loyal son of the 
church and a man of culture. He said, “It is a lovely miracle of 
God and a noble art that a man is able to paint and fashion pictures 
in wood and stone,” and again “Neither am I of the opinion that all 
art should be thrown to the ground and destroyed by the power of 
the Gospel, as certain radicals assert ; on the contrary I would gladly 
see all art, and especially music, employed in the service of Him, 
Who hath given and created it.”” Luther’s position became that of 
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the church. The Liturgy, the liturgical principle and liturgical art 
were preserved in purified forms.® 

While appreciating the service which architecture, painting, 
sculpture, wood-carving, glass and the other minor arts are able to 
render worship in surrounding it- with dignity and beauty, the 
greatest contributions of the Lutheran church have been in the field 
of music. The reform of the liturgy carried with it a revision of 
the liturgical music of the pre-Reformation church and the publica- 
tion of numerous cantionales for the use of choirs. The develop- 
ment of hymnody led to revisions of Plain Song and folk song mel- 
odies which soon expanded into an astonishing production of orig- 
inal chorales, thousands in number. Many of these German, Nor- 
wegian and Swedish chorales passed into all lands. They now con- 
stitute a substantial part of the hymn tunes of all Protestant serv- 
ices. What is less generally appreciated is the fact that the finest 
of them furnished the themes and supplied the inspiration for the 
later figurated chorales and polyphonic compositions of Protestant 
composers like Eccard, Schroter and Praetorius, and for the later 
cantatas and chorale preludes of Johann Sebastian Bach and a long 
line of composers for the organ. The full proportions of this mu- 
sical development within the Lutheran church since the Reforma- 
tion, with its high dignity and aesthetic and spiritual power, are 
only recognized by specialists. But every one can understand that 
a characteristic feature of Lutheran worship is its appreciation and 
development of liturgical art. 


We have sketched the distinctive attitudes of the various com- 
munions during the struggles of the Reformation and the qualities 
which their respective liturgical systems gradually developed. The 
pre-Reformation church suppressed congregational worship, over- 
emphasized ritual and ceremonial, and neglected the sermon and 
the full popular presentation of the message of the gospel. The 


8 Many similar utterances of Luther are given in full by Prof. Hans Preuss in 
his Martin Luther der Kiinstler, Giitersloh, 1931. T. Francis Bumpus, an Anglican 
scholar, in his Cathedrals and Churches of the Rhine and North Germany (London, 
1906, p. 4), says: “In no country of northern Europe have the churches succeeded in 
retaining more of their medieval furniture and decoration than Germany. . .. These 
specimens which ever remain to delight us would have met with short shrift from the 
fanatic rabble of Knox and Calvin.” 
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crisis was met in different ways. The radical reformers overthrew 
the entire liturgical system and stressed preaching. The Anglican 
church reformed the liturgy,—in some respects overcultivated it, 
—and gave moderate development to the sermon. The Lutheran 
church purified and simplified the liturgy and greatly developed the 
sermon. The strength of the Anglican church is in its ordered and 
beautiful services in impressive church buildings. The strength of 
the Reformed churches is almost entirely in the power of the pulpit. 
The Lutheran position is one of double strength,—in the possession 
and use of its simplified but historic liturgy, enhanced by appro- 
priate architecture, music and art; and in its consistent endeavor 
to develop preaching to the limits of effective intellectual and spir- 
itual power. The genius of the church requires that pulpit work 
should not be weakened because of rich liturgical provisions; and 
that the liturgy should not be undervalued because of over- 
emphasis upon preaching. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 
THE HOLMAN LECTURE ON THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, ARTICLE X 


HENRY W. SNYDER 
Washington, D. C. 


N the recurring seriest of lectures established through the generosity of 
the late Dr. Holman, we come for the fourth time to a consideration of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Rightly to-understand the subject, so 
far as man can understand what must ever on this side of eternity remain a 
mystery, we must go back to that event centuries before the Christian era 
of which the sacrament is the antitype. What a thrilling moment it must 
have been for God’s people to feel that after years and years of oppression, 
after promise upon promise had been broken, and deferred hope had made 
the heart sick, they were at last to realize their dream of national emancipa- 
tion from a galling bondage! Mighty wonders had been wrought through 
their leader Moses, the one chosen of God himself for the stupendous task; 
and each wonder seemed to promise relief. Then the disappointment, each 
time causing the people to sink back into a greater despair than before. But 
the dawn of a new day breaks through the inky blackness of their night when 
now the greatest wonder of all is to be enacted. It is the night of the first 
Passover. Meticulously are the details to be observed: the family or families ; 
the lamb, a male, a year old, without blemish; and then how significant for 
us today, the blood, sprinkled on the posts and the lintel of the door! For 
the angel of death is to pass over Egypt this night, and wherever he shall 
see the blood, he shall spare; but where there is no blood, there he shall enter 
with his deathdealing presence to smite the first-born. And it is so. Instead 
of the earlier, “Rachel weeping for her children,” it is now the Pharaoh who 
must give forth the cry of anguish. Little wonder that he should be willing 
to push the hated race out of his dominion. But for Israel it is the dawn of 
a new day, the beginning of their national existence. 

Is it too much to say also that this event is the beginning of a new day 
for all the world? In it there lies the symbolic embryo of a universal spiritual 
emancipation. Here we have another of the many illustrations of the gradual 
process of the world from history to mystery through symbolism, prophecy, 
and reality. One might almost be led to regard the history of Israel as a kind 
of allegory; certainly the historical facts of her life find their spiritual 
analogue in the pilgrimage of the Christian soul through this wilderness of 


1 The sixth lecture of the Fourth Series on the Holman Foundation delivered at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 6, 1936. 
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sin. Again it is the blood that saves, but this time the blood of the Lamb 
of God, our Passover, that saves us from the angel of death. 

So on that memorable night in Jerusalem, while the minds of the disciples 
must have gone back to the story of their national deliverance centuries be- 
fore as they partook together with the Master the time-honored feast, he 
was about to turn their attention to the future rather than to the past; to show 
them the reality of that which their custom had prefigured; and to establish 
not a Jewish memorial with limited intent, but a universal sacrament that 
should assure the whole world for all time of a spiritual emancipation from 
the galling bondage of sin to the glorious freedom of the children of God 
and heirs of eternal life. And so it happened that “the Lord Jesus in the 
night in which he was betrayed took bread ; and when he had given thanks, he 
broke it, and said, This is my body, which is (or, is broken) for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. In like manner also the cup, after supper, say- 
ing, This cup is the new covenant in my blood: this do, as often as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come” (1 Cor. 11: 23-26). 

So wrote the great apostle to the Gentiles in his first letter to the church 
at Corinth. Nor is his the only testimony that we have; for similar records 
are contained in the Gospels. Matthew (26: 26-28) says: “And as they were 
eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it; and he gave to the dis- 
ciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he took a cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the 
(new ) covenant, which is poured out for many unto remission of sins.” Mark 
(14:22-24) says practically the same thing with but slight variation of word- 
ing: “And as they were eating, he took bread, and when he had blessed, he 
brake it, and gave to them, and said, Take ye: this is my body. And he took a 
cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave to them: and they all drank of it. 
And he said unto them, This is my blood of the (new) covenant, which is 
poured out for many.” Luke (22: 19-20) : “And he took bread, and when he 
had given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, saying, This is my body which 
is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. And the cup in like manner 
after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant in my blood, even that 
which is poured out for you.” The writer of the Fourth Gospel does not 
give us the words of institution. The discourse on Christ as the Bread of 
Life (John 6:32-58) refers to a believing appropriation of Christ ; and there- 
fore, as Dr. Valentine suggests, is of secondary and auxiliary value in its 
application to the Lord’s Supper (Christian Theology, Vol. II, p. 345). 


Names 


The Scripture passages cited, and others too, furnish us with some 
of the names of this blessed sacrament. The most familiar, of course, is that 
which we have already used, the Lord’s Supper; and the term supper is 
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neither doctrinal nor dogmatic, but one might almost assert, accidental, re- 
ferring partly to the Passover, and through that custom, to the particular 
time when this New Testament ordinance was instituted. Paul calls it “the 
Lord’s Table” (1 Cor. 10:21) and “the Communion” (1 Cor. 10:16). The 
Greek word for “communion” is koinonia, and means a participation in. 
Another name “Eucharist” comes to us from the Saviour’s act of “blessing” 
the elements. Another name, “the Sacrament of the Altar” has been ques- 
tioned by some, and even referred to as a misnomer, under the idea that 
strictly speaking there is no room for an altar outside Jewish or Roman 
Catholic circles. We believe that the objection is captious. Both symbolically 
and really there is room for the altar of sacrifice in the Christian church. And 
although perforce the first passover was a household feast, since there was 
not then either tabernacle or temple, even at the beginning, the head of every 
family was a de facto priest, and every household a sanctuary. Subsequently 
the feast had to do with both the altar, the priest, or Levites, and the sanctu- 
ary. Luther makes use of the term “Sacrament of the Altar” in his Small 
Catechism, and in The Large Catechism; and the term is constantly recurring 
in the symbols of our church as given in the Book of Concord. We find no 
difficulty with, and have no hesitancy in using the term. 


Article X Itself 


The English text of Article X reads: “Of the Supper of the Lord, they 
teach that the Body and Blood of Christ are truly present, and are distributed 
to those who eat in the Supper of the Lord ; and they disapprove of those who 
teach otherwise.” However the Article is frequently presented in the Eng- 
lish with the German modifying terms added, and reads as follows: “Of the 
Supper of the Lord they teach that the (true) body and blood of Christ are 
truly present (under the form of bread and wine) and are (there) communi- 
cated to those that eat in the Lord’s Supper (and received). And they dis- 
approve of those that teach otherwise (wherefore also the opposite doctrine 
is rejected).’”? 


The Mode 


From these statements it is easy to see that certain things are either 
presupposed regarding the Supper, or are expressly stated. The very fact 


2 The Article as it appears in the Augsburg Confession in the Latin, reads as 
follows: “De coena Domini docent, quod corpus et sanguis Christi vere adsint, et dis- 
tribuantur vescentibus in Coena Domini; et improbant secus docentes.” 

Again Melanchthon’s edition of 1540 reads: “De Coena Domini docent, quod cum 
pane et vino vere exhibeantur corpus et sanguis Christi vescentibus in Coena Domini.” 

The German text reads: “Vom heiligen Abendmahl—Vom Abendmahl des Herrn 
wird also gelehrt, dasz wahrer Leib und Blut Christi wahrhaftig unter der Gestalt des 
Brods und Weins im Abendmahl gegenwartig sei, und da ausgetheilt und genommen 
werde. Deshalb wird auch die Gegenlehre verworfen.” 
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that the article exists in the Confession presupposes the words of institution 
to which reference has already been made. Moreover the importance of the 
Word is set forth by Luther in his Large Catechism, where he asks the ques- 
tion: “What therefore is the Sacrament of the Altar?” and proceeds to give 
as his answer: 


It is the true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, in and under the bread 
and wine which we Christians are commanded by the Word of Christ to eat and 
drink, And as we have said of baptism that it is not simply water, so here also 
we say the sacrament is bread and wine, but not mere bread and wine, as are 
ordinarily served at table, but bread and wine comprehended in and connected 
with the Word of God. 

It is the Word (I say) which makes and distinguishes this sacrament, so that 
it is not mere bread and wine, but is, and is properly called the body and blood 
of Christ. For it is said: ‘Accedat verbum ad elementum, et fit sacramentum.’ 
‘If the Word be joined to the element, it becomes a sacrament.’ This saying of 
St. Augustine is so explicitly and so well put that he has scarcely said anything 
better. The Word must make a sacrament of the element, or it remains a mere 
element. 


Justin Martyr in his First Apology makes a similar statement when speak- 
ing of the Eucharist, for he says: 

For not as common bread or common drink do we receive these things, but 
just as through the word of God the incarnate Jesus Christ, our Saviour, took 
upon Him both flesh and blood in behalf of our salvation, so also the food, 
sanctified through the prayer of the word which was from Him, from which by 
transformation (metabolism) our blood and flesh are nourished, we are taught 
is the flesh and blood of the incarnate Jesus (Par. 66, lines 6-12). 


In this connection it is also interesting to note something of which we shall 
speak more fully later, namely that the learned annotator, the late Dr. Basil 
Gildersleeve, says: “This passage is a noted battlefield of the champions of 
transubstantiation, consubstantiation, and commemoration (Church of Rome, 
Lutherans, Zwinglians)”—thus imputing to us a belief in Consubstantiation. 
Nor is this an uncommon error, for I myself remember another learned pro- 
fessor in that very institution making the same statement to a class in Gen- 
eral History. On the one thing, however, that is, the essentiality of the Word, 
the authorities, ancient, medieval and modern, agree. 

A second essential in the Supper is expressly mentioned, the external, 
visible elements, the bread and wine. Neither the Confession itself nor the 
Apology has anything to say about the questions that seem to worry some 
churchmen today, namely, bread or the wafer, wine or unfermented grape 
juice, one cup or many. These things were not an issue at that time, nor 
need they be today, if we are deeply interested in observing the spirit of the 
sacrament. Certainly a discussion of these problems seems beside the purpose 
of this lecture as established by its founder, and adhered to by my predecessors 
who discussed this Article. What does, however, seem to come within our 
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purview, is the question of an entire or a mutilated sacrament. Withholding 
the cup from the laity came subsequent to the Confession in the decisions 
of the Council of Trent. The custom, it is true, existed at the time of the 
Confession; in fact it was of long standing, and had been gaining ground in 
spite of the strong opposition of the Calixtines (Utraquists) and the Tabor- 
ites. Some concessions had been made to the former almost a century earlier, 
as a result of which they had allied themselves with the Catholic party and 
exterminated the Taborites, but the logical result of the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation was to regard both elements as present in either; hence Com- 
munion in one kind only, and at the twenty-first session of the Council of 
Trent (1562), the custom became a law. Our Article with a prophetic out- 
look, as though it feared the very consummation which the Council of Trent 
secured, explicitly mentions both elements. Later in order to leave no doubt 
as to their then understanding and teaching, they gave us the Twenty-second 
Article (First of Abuses Corrected). Since this Article is not contemplated 
in the whole series, and yet is mentioned in both the Confession, Part II, 
and in the Apology, it might be well to refresh our minds on what is there 
said. First, the Twenty-second Article reads: 


To the laity are given Both Kinds in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
because this usage has the commandment of the Lord (in Matthew 26: 27) : ‘Drink 
ye all of it’: where Christ has manifestly commanded concerning the cup that 
all should drink; and lest any man should craftily say that this refers only to 
priests, Paul (I Cor. 11:27) recites an example from which it appears that the 
whole congregation did use both kinds. And this usage has long remained in the 
Church, nor is it known when, or by whose authority, it was changed; although 
Cardinal Cusanus mentions the time when it was approved. Cyprian in some 
places testifies that the Blood was given to the people. The same is testified 
by Jerome, who says: ‘The priests administer the Eucharist, and distribute the 
blood of Christ to the people.’ Indeed Pope Gelasius commands that the sacra- 
ment be not divided. Only custom, not so ancient, has it otherwise. But it is 
evident that any custom introduced against the commandments of God, is not 
to be allowed, as the Canons witness (Dist. iii., Cap. Veritate, and the following 
chapters). But this custom has been received not only against the Scripture, 
but also against the old Canons and examples of the Church. Therefore if any 
preferred to use both kinds of the sacrament, they ought not to have been com- 
pelled with offence to their consciences to do otherwise. 

And because the division of the sacrament does not agree with the ordinance 
of Christ, we are accustomed to omit the procession, which hitherto has been 
in use. 


Secondly, we quote some sentences from the Apology on this subject: 


It cannot be doubted that it is godly and in accordance with the institution of 
Christ and the words of Paul to use both parts in the Lord’s Supper. For 
Christ instituted both parts, and instituted them not for a part of the Church, 
but for the entire Church. For not only the presbyters, but the entire Church 
uses the sacrament, by the authority of Christ, and not by human authority, 
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and this we suppose that the adversaries acknowledge. Now if Christ has insti- 
tuted it for the entire Church, why is one kind denied to a part of the Church? 
why is the use of the other kind prohibited? why is the ordinance of Christ 
changed, especially when he himself calls it his testament? But if it is not 
allowable to annul man’s testament, much less will it be allowable to annul 
the testament of Christ. And Paul says (1 Cor. 11:23 sqq.) that he had received 
of the Lord that which he delivered. But he had delivered the use of both 
kinds, as the text, 1 Cor. 11, clearly shows. ‘This do,’ he says concerning his 
body; afterwards he repeats the same words concerning the cup. And then: 
‘let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup.’ These are the words of Him who has instituted the sacrament, and indeed 
he says before that those who will use the Lord’s Supper should use it together. 
Wherefore it is evident that the sacrament was instituted for the entire Church. 
And the custom still remains in the Greek churches, as Cyprian and Jerome 
testify. For thus Jerome says on Zephaniah: ‘The priests who administer the 
Eucharist, and distribute the Lord’s blood to the people,’ etc. The Council of 
Toledo gives the same testimony. Nor would it be difficult to accumulate a 
great multitude of testimonies. Here we exaggerate nothing, only we leave 
the prudent reader to determine what should be held concerning the divine 
ordinance. 


In this statement and those that follow we are given an insight into some 
of the specious, false, ignorant and ridiculous methods of reasoning and 
argument indulged in by the writers of the Confutation. Justification is found 
for their position in reference to Christ breaking only the bread at Emmaus, 
in the custom of the early church of “breaking bread,” as cited in Acts 2:42, 
46, and elsewhere. Reference is also made to what they call Lay Communion, 
a punishment of the clergy, by which they were degraded to the condition of 
laymen, and were accordingly compelled also to receive the sacrament with 
the laity. But this Lay Communion was of both kinds, and not the one only. 
Among the reasons given for the practice is that “the dignity of the order 
may be the more highly exalted by a religious rite.” In despotic manner the 
adversaries say regarding the laity, ‘“They ought to be content... . The reasons 
ought not be asked, but let whatever the theologians say be law.” Melan- 
chthon, poking fun at Eck’s fondness for wine, calls this statement the 
eolakrasia of Eck. The eolokrasia was a mixture of all the dregs with which 
the drunken were sometimes dosed at the end of a revel by their stronger- 
headed companions. 

The alleged fear that some of the wine might be spilled, and be trampled 
on, thus causing a most sacrilegious act, is regarded by the Lutheran fathers 
as trivial, lacking the force to cause a change in the sacrament. Those who 
change must “see to it how they will give an account to God for their deci- 
sions.” The refutation against communion in one kind only, closes with the 
words, “neither is it to be judged that the Church determines or approves 
whatever the pontiffs determine, especially since Scripture prophesies concern- 
ing the bishops and pastors, to the effect as Ezekiel says (7:26) : ‘The Law 
shall perish from the priest’ (there will be priests or bishops who will know 
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no command or Law of God).” From all this it is evident that the fathers 
deemed communion in both kinds to be the correct method of administering 
the sacrament, historically and theologically. The Smalcald Articles also have 
something to say on this point: 


Of the sacrament of the altar we hold that bread and wine in the Supper are 
the true body and blood of Christ, and are given and received not only by the 
godly, but also by wicked Christians. 

And that not only one form is to be given. For we do not need that high art 
which teaches us that under the one form there is‘as-much as under both, as the 
sophists and Council of Constance teach. 

For although it may perhaps be true that there is as much under one as under 
both, yet the one form is not the entire ordinance and institution established and 
commanded by Christ. And we especially condemn, and in God’s name, exe- 
crate, those who not only omit both forms, but also tyranically prohibit, condemn 
and blaspheme them as heresy, and so exalt themselves against and above Christ, 
our Lord and God, etc. 


A third essential to the mode or form of the sacrament is that there 
must be a distribution and a reception. These acts are expressly stated in 
the Latin and the German wording. A mere “spiritual” communion, such as 
is observed by the Society of Friends, does not answer the requirements of the 
sacrament according to our interpretation of the Scriptures. There must be 
a distribution and a reception; there must be those who distribute and those 
who receive. Right here enters a question of practical value to our Lutheran 
people today. We have sometimes heard people say that they would not 
attend the service of the Holy Communion because they did not like their 
pastor, or have the highest regard for him. Some also have demurred on 
account of their objection to a deacon or other assistant whom the pastor had. 
Luther makes answer to this in his Large Catechism (section 501, line 15 ff) : 


Hence it is easy to reply to all manner of questions about which at the present 
time men are anxious, as for instance: Whether a wicked priest can administer 
and distribute the sacrament, and such like other points. For here conclude and 
say: Even though a knave take or distribute the sacrament, he receives the true 
sacrament, that is, the true body and blood of Christ, just as truly as he who 
receives or administers it in the most worthy manner. For it is not founded 
upon the holiness of men, but upon the Word of God. And as no saint upon 
earth, yea, no angel in heaven, can change bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ, so also can no one change or alter it, even though it be abused. 
For the Word by which it became a sacrament and was instituted does not 
become false because of the person or his unbelief. For he does not say: If 
you believe or are worthy you will receive my body and blood, but, Take, eat 
and drink, this is my body and blood. Likewise: Do this (namely, what I now 
do, institute, give and bid you take). This is as much as to say, No matter 
whether you be worthy or unworthy, you have here his body and blood by virtue 
of these words which are added to the bread and the wine. This mark, and 
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observe well; for upon these words rest all our foundation, protection and 
defence against all error and temptation that have ever come or may yet come. 


The same thought is set forth in the Formula of Concord: 


Secondly, they hold that the institution of this sacrament made by Christ is 
efficacious in Christendom (the Church), and that it does not depend upon the 
worthiness or unworthiness of the minister who offers the sacrament or of the 
one who receives it. Therefore, as St. Paul says, that even the unworthy par- 
take of the sacrament, they hold that also to the unworthy the body and blood 
of Christ are truly offered, and the unworthy truly receive them, where the insti- 
tution and command of the Lord Christ are observed. But such persons receive 
them to condemnation, as St. Paul says; for they abuse the Holy Sacrament, 
because they receive it without true repentance and without faith. For it was 
instituted for this purpose, viz. that it might testify that to them the grace and 
benefits of Christ are there applied, and that they are incorporated into Christ 
and are washed by his blood, who there truly repent and comfort themselves 
by faith in Christ (Sol. Dec., 649). 


The Teaching of the Sacrament 


What now is the design or teaching of the Sacrament? Luther’s Small 
Catechism answers the question in these words: “It is the true body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, under the bread and wine, given unto us 
Christians to eat and to drink, as it was instituted by Christ himself.” In his 
Large Catechism, the words are to the same import: “It is the true body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, in and under the bread and wine which we 
Christians are commanded by the Word of Christ to eat and to drink.” Then 
follows a stressing of the importance of the Word, to which reference has 
already been made by us. . The Article therefore teaches that the true body 
and blood of Christ are present in a supernatural way, under the forms of 
bread and wine, are distributed by the ministrant, and received by the com- 
municant. We do not understand by this that we receive the physical or 
material body and blood ; there is nothing earthly, carnal, or material about it. 
It is not the form in which Christ had it during his days of the flesh, but 
that which constitutes his body and blood since his descent into hell, his resur- 
rection and ascension into heaven: it is his glorified human nature—the body 
and blood which are spiritual. In order to understand this, we must realize 
that in the incarnation the human and the divine natures of Christ were in- 
separably united. Christ was, is and always will be the divine-human Being, 
“God manifest in the flesh.” 

Now when we think of humanity, we think of flesh and blood; and when 
we think of deity, we think of spirit. The Apostles’ Creed says regarding the 
Master: “He was crucified, dead and buried ; he descended into hell; the third 
day He rose again from the dead; He ascended into heaven.” During the 
days of his earthly ministry, Christ showed the indisputable signs of the 
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human, with the corporeal body, subject to hunger, thirst, fatigue, pain, suf- 
fering, etc. After the Resurrection, he came into rooms where doors and 
windows were shut. Somewhere in that stage between the crucifixion and the 
resurrection, his earthly body must have undergone changes that transformed 
it into the kind of body that we anticipate for ourselves in the final resurrec- 
tion. Paul’s words on this subject are illuminating; in Philippians 3:20, 21, 
he says: “For our citizenship is in heaven ; whence also we wait for a Saviour, 
the Lord, Jesus Christ ; who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, 
that it may be conformed to the body of his glory, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subject all things unto himself.” The same apos- 
tle’s words in First Corinthians, chapter 15, are also enlightening, where he 
speaks of the body as raised in incorruption, in glory, in power; “it is sown 
a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.” “We have borne the image 
of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” Now since the 
inseparable union of the human and the divine natures in one person, wher- 
ever Christ appears to his people, it is not only as God, but as the God-man, 
the divine-human Saviour. The body of Christ has one mode of local pres- 
ence at the right hand of God in heaven, but also another mode of presence 
elsewhere. 

It was along this line that Luther was especially strong in combatting 
the Zwinglian view of the Lord’s Supper as merely mnemonic, and in answer- 
ing the objections of that reformer to the real presence. According to 
Kostlin’s Theology of Luther, the founder of our church believed that the 
“omnipresence, which belongs to the one part, i. e., the divinity, and which is 
further said to belong to the person of Christ with reference to this one part, 
must have also passed over to the humanity itself.” Here is the basis of 
Luther’s Christology as regards the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper: Luther 
did not believe that God in order to be at any one place, is bound to a local 
presence. He held to “three modes of being in one place,” 7. e., locally or 
circumscriptively, definitively, and repletively. A local, circumscriptive or com- 
prehensive presence is such as can be measured or covered, as wine and its 
vessel. “In this way the body of Christ was present when he, walking upon 
the earth, filled or vacated space equal to the size of his body.” In this way 
Christ appeared after his resurrection, and may appear when he so desires, 
and will appear at the Last Day. 

“A thing is present definitively, or in an incomprehensible manner, when 
it is at a certain definite place, which place is corporeal and comprehensible, 
and has its dimensions in space, its length, breadth and thickness, but when 
the said thing is not of itself present in a comprehensible manner, cannot be 
measured by the dimensions of the place, and has itself neither length nor 
breadth.” This mode specially explains the presence of Christ in the eucharist. 

The third presence to which Luther held was repletive or majestic. It is 
omnipresence. “A thing is repletively, or supernaturally, at places when it 
is at the same time, in its entirety and completeness, at all places, and fills 
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all places, and yet is bounded and comprehended by no place; as God is, in 
Jer. 23:23, said to be a God near at hand, and not afar off, since he fills 
heaven and earth. Just in this manner must Christ also, (since he must 
be as man wherever he is as God), be present everywhere with his humanity, 
according to this supernatural, divine mode of presence. According to this 
third mode, all created things are for him far more penetrable and more truly 
present than according to the second. If he can according to the second mode, 
be in created things without being measured or comprehended by them, much 
more is he then wonderfully in them according to the third mode, so that 
not only do they not measure or comprehend him, but he, on the contrary, has 
them present before him, measures and comprehends them. We must locate 
this, his nature, since he is one with God, far—very far—without and beyond 
all created things, as far as God is without and beyond them, and yet again, 
as deeply in and near all created things as God is within them.” 

This presence of the Christ in the Lord’s Supper is known as sacramental, 
and is unique. The Apology of the Augsburg Confession says regarding this 
presence: 


We believe, that ‘in the Lord’s Supper, the body and blood of Christ are truly 
and substantially present, and are truly tendered, with those things which are 
seen, bread and wine, to those who receive the sacrament.’ This belief we con- 
stantly defend, as the subject has been carefully examined and considered. For 
since Paul says (1 Cor. 10:16) that the bread is the communion of the Lord’s 
body, it would follow, if the Lord’s body were not truly present, that bread is 
not a communion of the body, but of the Spirit of Christ. 


The doctrine of Christ’s real presence in the Supper can scarcely be il- 
lustrated by any thing else, otherwise the sacrament would be no addition 
to the word as a means of grace; it would be useless. An approximation of 
illustration may be had in the Chalcedon Christology where Christ is set forth 
as the co-existence of God and man. Again we think of the union of soul and 
body in man. One writer, in discussing this subject, makes use of what seems 
to me a very appropriate analogy furnished from the realm of science. If 
we may be allowed to quote him at this point : 


In the communication of electric power, electricity may be said to be in, with 
and under, the wire; in that the wire remains wire, yet without it, there would 
not be the presence and communication of the electricity: just as the bread 
though remaining bread, is that without which there could be no sacramental 
presence of the body of Christ. 

The presence of the electricity in the wire is measurably dependent upon the 
will of man, the presence of the body of Christ in the Eucharist is, however, 
dependent entirely upon the will of Christ himself. He has made the Eucharist 
one of the means by which he graciously imparts himself to his own. 

The ‘live wire’ is both electricity and wire. It is ‘wire-electricity;’ that is, wire 
and electricity united ‘invisibly, unconfusedly, unmixedly,’ and illocally. The 
sacramental bread is ‘blood-bread,’ as the sacramental wine is ‘blood-wine,’ i. ¢., 
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by the mighty word and will of Christ and by his Holy Spirit, Christ and the 
elements are connected invisibly, unmixedly, illocally, sacramentally, mystically, 
yet most really, at the will of Christ himself. 


4 


Without attempting to go into the realm of science, which is certainly not 
our field, we do think, however, that the advancements of science make it 
easier for one to believe and accept the Lutheran position today than ever 
before. The former quotation was made forty years ago; today wireless 
telegraphy, the radio, remote control, etc. by lifting us in the material world 
to a place where we seem to stand on the threshold of infinity, at the same 
time, help dispel any doubts about the reasonableness of this teaching; and 
make us feel that we are experiencing the statement of the apostle that “now 
we see through a glass darkly,” but not so darkly as a previous generation. 
God is gradually unfolding himself as a loving Father to the ability of his 
children in their racial mentality to receive the mysteries of the Godhead. 
And perhaps our ability further to apprehend will be dependent upon our 
willingness humbly to sit at the feet of the Master, and learn things spiritual, 
as the scientist has been so assiduous in sitting humbly at the feet of Nature, 
as she unlocked the secrets of the universe to his eager mind. 


Zwinglianism Rejected 


Our doctrine of the Lord’s Supper rejects the theory of Zwingli, and 
of those known as the Sacramentarians. The Formula of Concord explains 
the nature of the controversy: 


Whether in the Holy Supper the true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
are truly and essentially present, are distributed with the bread and wine, and 
received with the mouth by all those who use this sacrament, whether they be 
worthy or unworthy, godly or ungodly, believing or unbelieving; by the believ- 
ing, for consolation and life; by the unbelieving for judgment (so that the 
believing receive from the Lord’s Supper consolation and life, but the unbelieving 
take it for their judgment)? The Sacramentarians say, No; we say, Yea. 

For the explanation of this controversy it is to be noted in the beginning that 
there are two kinds of Sacramentarians. Some are gross Sacramentarians, who 
declare in clear (deutschen) words what they believe in their hearts, viz. that 
in the Holy Supper nothing but bread and wine is present, and distributed, and 
received with the mouth (Carlstadt, Zwingli, Oecolampadius). Others, how- 
ever, are subtle Sacramentarians, and the most injurious of all, who partly 
speak very speciously in our own words, and assert that they also believe in 
a true presence of the true, essential, living body and blood of Christ in the 
Holy Supper, yet that this occurs spiritually through faith (Bucer, Pater Martyr, 
Calvin, and the Crypto-Calvinistic theologians of Leipsic and Wittenberg). 
Nevertheless beneath these specious words, precisely the former gross opinion 
is contained, viz. that in the Holy Supper nothing is present and received with 
the mouth except bread and wine. For with them the word spiritually means 
nothing else than the Spirit of Christ, or the power of the absent body of Christ, 
and his merit, which are present; but the body of Christ is in no mode or way 
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present, except only above in the highest heaven, to which in heaven we should 
elevate ourselves by the thoughts of our faith, and there, and not at all in the 
bread and wine of the Holy Supper, should seek this body and blood (of Christ). 


Then there follows in clear language the positive position of the Lutherans. 
From these statements, several brief quotations are pertinent and informing: 


1. We believe, teach and confess that, in the Holy Supper the body and 
blood of Christ are truly and essentially present, and are truly distributed and 
received with the bread and wine. 

2. We believe, teach and confess that the words of the testament of Christ 
are not to be understood otherwise than as they sound, according to the letters; 
so that the bread does not signify the absent body, and the wine the absent blood 
of Christ, but that on account of the sacramental union, they (the bread and 
wine) are truly the body and blood of Christ. 

5. Moreover the foundations upon which we stand against the Sacramentar- 
ians in this matter are those which Dr. Luther has laid down in his Large Con- 
fession concerning the Lord’s Supper. 

“The first is this article of our Christian faith: Jesus Christ is true, essential, 
natural, perfect God and man in one person, undivided and inseparable.’ 

The second: ‘That God’s right hand is everywhere; at which Christ is in deed 
and in truth placed according to his human nature, and therefore being pres- 
ent rules, and has in his hands and beneath his feet everything that is in heaven 
and on earth (as Scripture says Eph. 1: 22): There (at this right hand of God) 
no man else, or angel, but only the Son of Mary, is placed; whence he can 
effect this (those things which we have said).’ 

The third: “That God’s Word is not false, and does not deceive.’ 

The fourth: ‘That God has and knows many modes of being in a place, and 
not only the one (is not bound to the one) which philosophers call local (or 
circumscribed) .’ 

6. We believe, teach and confess that the body and blood of Christ are 
received with the bread and wine, not only spiritually by faith; but also orally; 
yet not in a Capernaitic, but in a supernatural, heavenly mode, because of the 
sacramental union; as the words of Christ clearly show, where Christ directs 
to take, eat and drink, as was then done by the apostles, for it is written (Mark 
14:23) ‘And they all drank of it. St. Paul likewise says (1 Cor. 10:16): ‘The 
bread which we break is it not the communion of the body of Christ?’ 7. e. he 
who eats this bread, eats the body of Christ, which also the chief ancient teachers 
of the Church, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Leo I, Gregory, Ambrose, Augustine, 
unanimously testify. 


On the negative side, but with no less positive assurance, the fathers of our 
church repudiated any mere symbolic view of the Lord’s Supper; or the 
belief that only the elements are received orally, while the body of Christ is 
received spiritually by faith. The bread and wine are not simply figures, 
similitudes, and representations of the far absent body of Christ. They are 
not simply a memorial. The body of Christ is not so enclosed in heaven 
that it cannot be at one and the same time in many or all places upon earth 
where his Holy Supper is celebrated. They also repudiated any idea that 
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it is necessary for the believer to strain to reach toward heaven in an effort 
to receive there spiritually the body of Christ. 


Oral Reception 


Regarding the oral reception of the body of Christ, we distinguish be- 
tween a spiritual “eating of the flesh” and an oral or sacramental. The first 
is nothing else than faith, hearkenirnfg to God’s word, receiving it with faith, 
appropriating it to ourselves, and relying upon the gracious comfort and salva- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ. This is the kind of eating to which Christ re- 
ferred in his Capernaum discourse on the “Bread of Life,” as recorded in the 
sixth chapter of John’s Gospel. The other is the oral or sacramental eating, 
“where, in the Holy Supper, the true, essential body and blood of Christ are 
received, and partaken of by all who eat and drink in the Supper the conse- 
crated bread and wine—by the believing as an infallible pledge and assurance 
that their sins are surely forgiven them, and Christ dwells and is efficacious in 
them, but by the unbelieving for their judgment and condemnation. . . . Such 
a command as Christ there gives cannot be understood otherwise than of oral 
eating and drinking, not in a gross, carnal, Capernaitic, yet in a supernatural, 
incomprehensible way; to which the other command adds still another and 
spiritual eating, when the Lord Christ says further : “This do in remembrance 
of me,’ where he requires faith (which is spiritual partaking of Christ’s 
body).” “There is, therefore, a two-fold eating of the flesh of Christ, one 
‘spiritual,’ of which Christ especially treats (John 6: 54), which occurs in no 
other way than with the Spirit and faith, in the preaching and consideration 
of the Gospel as well as in the Lord’s Supper, and by itself is useful and 
salutary and necessary, at all times for salvation to all Christians; without 
which spiritual participation also the sacramental or oral eating in the Supper 
is not only not salutary, but even injurious and a cause of condemnation.” 

This question, however, of oral reception has been a stumbling block to 
many people, doubtless because of the difficulty of divesting the words “body 
and blood” of a materialistic concept. Since the term “oral reception” is 
mentioned only in the Formula of Concord, one might still be considered a 
good Lutheran if one did not stress the point. The church has used the phrase 
“in, with and under,” in connection with the reception of the true body and 
blood in the bread and wine, yet she distinctly rejects impanation, invination, 
subpanation, and consubstantiation, as in any way expressing her belief. By 
impanation or invination is meant any local, “‘spatial,’’ physical or measurable 
inclusion particle by particle or otherwise, of any parts of the body and blood 
of Christ physically within the bread and wine. In the light of this definition, 
subpanation may be understood as the same thought, regarding the body and 
blood as being under the form of bread and wine, particle by particle. These 
theories or views, our church rejects. 
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One of the views that has been imputed to us quite generally is that 
we teach consubstantiation. We have ourselves repeatedly heard the statement 
made by people other than Lutherans. By this theory is meant the joining 
or adhering to, or mingling with in any local, physical or comprehensible sense, 
or a uniting of body with bread or blood with wine, so as to form another 
resultant substance. One wonders at the persistence of this charge in view 
of the clear and oft-repeated rejection of it on the part of our church. Surely 
it can scarcely be accounted for on any other grounds than people’s ignorance 
of the Lutheran church and her teachings, or their ignorance of what is meant 
by consubstantiation, or both. The Formula of Concord distinctly states that 
we reject any idea of a Capernaitish eating of the body of Christ. The man- 
ducation is not a thing of the senses; it is not of reason; it is supernatural, 
mystical, incomprehensible. The presence of Christ in the Supper is distinctly 
said by our symbols to be illocal. The Wittenberg Concord says, “We deny 
that the body and blood of Christ are locally included in the bread.” And 
all the authorities of our church agree on this subject; with one accord they 
cry out against the charge of teaching consubstantiation. Christ’s body, his 
heavenly body, is present in the Holy Supper, and therefore no one can think 
or speak of a local conjunction. 


Transubstantiation 


Again our church has rejected the Roman Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, a teaching that the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper are actu- 
ally converted into the physical body and blood of our Saviour. Practically all 
the Church Fathers held to an actual objective and bodily presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist. Reference has earlier been made to the statement by Justin 
Martyr. Others are Ignatius, Irenaeus, Gelasius. Yet the ancient church 
produced no dogma of the Lord’s Supper. The subject was presented from 
two views, called the metabolic and the symbolic, with no attempt at discrim- 
ination between them. Gelasius seems to stress the former when he says that 
“the substance or nature of the bread and wine does not cease to exist, al- 
though the elements, the Holy Spirit perfecting them, pass over into a divine 
substance, as was the case with Christ himself.” This sounds almost like 
consubstantiation. On the other hand, the theologians of the Carlovingian 
period emphasize the symbolic character of the ordinance, presenting it as a 
memorial and a symbol,—a seeming precursor of Zwinglianism. It remained 
for a monk of Corbie, Paschasius Radbertus to give us the first monograph 
on the subject in his book, De corpore et sanguine domini. In it he teaches 
transubstantiation, for he says: “The body of Christ is therefore really pres- 
ent, and this body is in substance the same body in which Christ was born, 
suffered, rose from the dead, and which he still possesses in heaven.” Rad- 
bertus speaks of the fruits of the flesh of Christ ; hear his exact words: “From 
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which wholesome field (the body of Christ) the living bread of flesh and the 
drink of blood daily grow abundantly for believers, and are reaped by the 
faithful.” Lanfranc followed this view, which gradually gained the ascend- 
ancy, becoming more grossly materialistic. The term “transubstantio” is first 
found in Petrus Comester (1179), in the sermons of Hildebert of Lavardin 
(1134), though even earlier occur the words “transformatur,” “translatum in 
substantiam,” and “in corpus meum transubstantiari.”” This doctrine of tran- 
substantiation was approved by the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) in the 
following words: “The body and blood are truly contained in the sacrament 
of the altar under the forms of bread and wine, the bread transubstammated 
into the body and the wine into the blood by divine power.” 

This view was further affirmed by the Council of Trent about 1551. It 
requires belief in a magical transformation of the bread and wine. Yet no 
such transformation can be detected either by the ordinary senses of man, or 
by scientific, chemical analysis. The physical bread remains bread, and the 
physical wine remains wine. In the Catholic church, the doctrine led to the 
withholding of the cup from the laity, the adoration of the host, and the fes- 
tival of Corpus Christi, with its procession. 

We condemn any such practices, including the reservation of the host. 
Against this doctrine the Formula of Concord (Epitome, Part I, chapter VII) 
has this to say, ‘““We unanimously reject and condemn all the following er- 
roneous articles, etc. 1. The Papistic transubstantiation, where it is taught 
in the Papacy that in the Holy Supper the bread and wine lose their substance 
and natural essence, and are thus annihilated ; that they are changed into the 
body of Christ, and the outward form alone remains.” Then in Part II 
(Solid Declarations, chapter VII, 654)— 


For the reason that in addition to the expressions of Christ and St. Paul 
(viz. that the bread in the Supper ‘is the body of Christ,’ or ‘the communion 
of the body of Christ’), also the forms ‘under the bread,’ ‘with the bread,’ ‘in the 
bread’ (‘the body of Christ is present and offered’), are employed, is that the 
Papistical transubstantiation may be rejected, and the sacramental union of the 
unchanged essence of the bread and of the body of Christ may be indicated: just 
as the expression, ‘The Word was made flesh’ (John 1:14) is repeated and 
explained by the equivalent expressions: ‘The Word dwelt among us; 
(Col. 2:9): ‘In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily;’ also 
(Acts 10:38): ‘God was with him;’ also (2 Cor. 5:19) ‘God was in Christ,’ 
and the like; namely, that the divine essence is not changed into the human 
nature, but the two natures unchanged are personally united. (These phrases 
repeat the expression of John above-mentioned, and declare that, by the incar- 
nation, the divine essence is not changed into the human nature, but that the 
two natures without confusion are personally united.) 


Practical Aspects 


This then is the doctrine of the “real presence,” as it has been taught and 
consistently maintained by the Lutheran church. It remains for us now to 
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consider some of the practical aspects that seem to grow out of that doctrine. 
Seeing that the bread and wine consecrated by prayer and the words of insti- 
tution are the real body and blood of the human-divine Saviour, the God-man, 
we cannot help but draw some very definite, practical conclusions. 

Such a sacrament ought to mean much to the believing recipient. Any 
other view, and especially that of a mere memorial, robs the sacred rite of 
its true and full significance, minimizes it in the eyes of the congregation, 
and has a tendency to make the observance of it largely a matter of individual 
whim or caprice. There comes a disposition to neglect it, and to emphasize 
only the regular service of preaching, because the worshipper fails to see the 
exceedingly salutary value of the Sacrament to his soul. It seems that Paul 
was referring to this danger at least to an extent when he said to the Corin- 
thians: “For he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment unto 
himself, if he discern (discriminate) not the body’ (1 Cor. 11:29). Perhaps 
we pastors are often responsible in a large measure for the indifference of 
many of our people because of our tendency to take their knowledge of the 
meaning of the Holy Supper for granted, when if the truth were known, 
they need, and often would welcome, a fuller explanation of this great truth 
and its saving benefits. 

Another thought that comes to us with great force is the attitude of the 
ministrant during the observance of the Sacrament. It is true, as we have 
pointed out earlier, that the efficacy of the Sacrament to the believer does 
not depend on the spirituality of the minister. It is also true that the min- 
ister should at any time observe a proper decorum while ministering the holy 
things of God; but in view of our doctrine of the real presence with its clear 
teaching of the exceeding sacredness of the Lord’s Supper, how careful the 
man of God ought be while giving to believers, hungering for the Bread of 
heaven, the body and blood of our Lord and Saviour. Surely if anywhere, 
here he is standing on holy ground; he cannot be too reverent. To grab the 
veil, and lift it from the sacramental vessels and elements as the magician 
would remove the cover from a silk hat out of which he is about to draw 
some impossible transformation, is in our judgment little short of sacrilegious. 
His person should be clean, his bearing dignified, his actions quiet and orderly, 
his attitude reverent. Everything about him should create a reverent response 
in the worshippers, or foster that kind of attitude where it already exists. Yet 
we have heard simple men and women of God complain that their pastor’s 
bearing during this solemn service made them “want to scream.” What true 
pastor can dispense the elements conveying to believers the body and blood 
of the Lord without experiencing something of the emotion of the great 
Isaiah in his Vision and call to service, which experience made him cry out, 
“Woe is me for I am undone. I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in 
the midst of a people of unclean lips!’ What pastor does not actually yearn 
for a coal from off the altar of God to touch not only his lips, but his whole 
life! 
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Since now the bread and wine become in the sacrament the true body 
and blood of our Lord, what disposition should be made of the elements re- 
maining over after the administration? The answer to this question may 
take us somewhat into the realm of the speculative, yet it is an interesting, 
practical, and important matter. The fathers themselves gave consideration 
to it; and certainly we agree that once the elements have been consecrated, 
they cease to be ordinary bread and wine. To say the least, they have been 
set apart to a sacred use, and are entitled to a treatment other than what 
would be accorded the secular or profane. In some churches where the exact 
number of communicants can be known in advance, the matter is easily 
solved; but we are inclined to believe that this condition is the exception. 
Even if the exact number were known in advance by the communicants in- 
dicating their intention, there still remains the possibility of some indisposed 
person feeling the need of leaving the service before he partakes; or of some 
other, at first merely intending to be present, being moved by the Holy Spirit 
during the service to come to the Table of the Lord; and who would forbid 
him the elements, or turn him away for lack of the heavenly food? Mani- 
festly some rule must guide us in the matter of that which remains. 

It was somewhat of a problem to Luther himself. True, he denied the 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; yet on the other hand he held to the mystical 
union of the body and blood, “in, with and under” the bread and wine. 
Earlier in this lecture, we quoted the simile of the electricity in the wire, as 
aiding our comprehension of the real presence. Luther himself used the 
figure of the union of fire and iron in a red hot piece of iron. In opposition, 
however, to the Roman Catholic doctrine, emphasis was laid on the fact that 
this sacramental union is to be considered only within the communion service, 
and only for the purpose of being received and enjoyed by the communicants. 
Thus the fathers of our church denied fundamentally the reservation of 
the host, or the procession of Corpus Christi. In the matter of the wine, 
greater difficulty was necessarily experienced, for one cannot measure that 
with quite the same or approximate degree of accuracy. It was discovered 
that a newly appointed deacon in the St. Nicholas Church of Eisleben drank 
the remaining wine at the distribution of the sacrament. He had apparently 
not been a communicant, but drank the wine as ordinary wine after the dis- 
tribution, thus to do away with the remainder. One Vigelius, as superin- 
tendent of the clergy, called the brethren together for a conference. They 
agreed that the last, or at least one, of the communicants drink the remainder, 
and then perform the ablution. In Saxony there was a catholic custom of 
pouring unconsecrated wine into the chalice at the close of the administra- 
tion, and with the drinking of this as the ablution, the last drops of conse- 
crated wine were sufficient to finish the distribution. In Leipsic there pre- 
vailed the custom of pouring out the remaining wine. The whole matter was 
brought to the attention of the Wittenberg Church. At that time it was really 
a controversy centering in the question of how long the body and blood of 
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Christ are present. Luther was reluctant to examine this question more 
closely, and to fit the exact time of the Presence, for he feared the awaken- 
ing of that scholasticism that practiced its arts on this kind of question. He 
wanted to think of the sacramental action as including the whole celebration 
of the communion. The bread and wine, he argues, have been set apart for 
communion use, and are therefore no longer profane. They can be used 
therefore only in the Lord’s Supper. What is left over should be consumed 
by one or more of the communicants, or even at times by the clergymen. 
Then should follow the “dismissio populi.” The sacramental action is fin- 
ished. 

During this controversy, which occurred about June, 1543, Vigelius 
brought in an opinion by Melanchthon, as follows: “God is not to be bound 
to bread and wine apart from the purpose for which the communion was 
instituted. It would be wrong to portray the union in a manner which at 
the words of consecration would make Christ’s body so united with bread as 
to be perpetually there. Only while the visible signs are being received is 
Christ present and effective.” From this he actually deduces the idea that 
the bread and wine which remain, and are taken by those who do not intend 
to receive the sacrament, are not the sacrament. Apparently Melanchthon 
felt that there is nothing in the way of handling this left-over bread and 
wine as ordinary bread and wine. Here seems to be a difference between 
Luther and Melanchthon, yet the latter grants that in order not to offend 
sensitive consciences, and that reverence be maintained, what remains should 
be consumed. His view is more liberal than that of his colleague, Luther, 
who cannot get away from the thought that these elements have been used in 
the Holy Supper, and should therefore be treated with a reverence not ac- 
corded ordinary bread and wine. 

In this matter the rubrics of the Common Service (Hymnal, p. 291) pro- 
vide as follows: “When The Service has been completed, a Deacon or other 
Officer shall remove the Sacramental Vessels from the Altar to the Sacristy, 
and dispose of that part of the Bread and Wine which remaineth as follows: 
He shall carefully remove the Bread from the Paten and Ciborium to a fit 
receptacle, there to be kept against the next Communion. He shall carry the 
Chalice to a proper and convenient place without the Church and pour the 
wine upon the ground.” 

Naturally in following these directions, one is apt to have some wafers 
remaining over that will be as it were re-consecrated at the next observance 
of the Sacrament. Yet even here there is a question; for in blessing any 
furnishings that may from time to time be added to a church, one blesses only 
the new, the addition; the already existing part has been blessed: So too 
one might say that the act of consecration applies to the newly: added hosts ; 
those remaining from a former Communion have already been consecrated. 
It seems to us that the same rule would apply as applies when, in the course 
of administration, it becomes necessary to replenish wine or wafers; these 
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should be blessed just as the first have been; and the blessing of these does 
not include the few remaining from the first act of consecration. In any 
event, better bless the same elements several times, than not at all, as is so 
often the case when additional bread and wine are brought in. The center 
of the whole matter seems to us to be not in the question of the duration of 
the Presence, but the fact that there is a Presence, and this Presence requires 
the greatest reverence and holy awe in handling the blessed mystery. 


The Purpose 


Such a view of the Lord’s Supper as ours, stressing the real presence, 
must ever hold before the believer the purpose of the Christ, the chief end 
and aim of His life; it is expressed in the Master’s own words, namely that 
his body is broken for us, his blood shed for us. And as one partakes not of 
a memorial feast, but of the real body and blood that have gone through these 
experiences for us, one must get a clearer conception of Love Incarnate. The 
difference appears to us comparable to the difference between a mere celebra- 
tion of Memorial Day, and the privilege of holding in one’s arms the dying 
form of a soldier, as he looks up into our eyes, and with a contented smile 
says, “For you.” The strange, daring conduct of the Master, the unbounded 
zeal, the meek suffering, and all the other astounding facts of his ministry 
receive their proper interpretation only through the light of that one unfail- 
ing purpose, “given and shed for you.” And as we partake of that body and 
blood, we must get something of a realization of the meaning, namely that 
we who partake in the Lord’s Supper, have a share in that blessed purpose 
of the Master. 


The Power 


We dare not, however, stop here; that much is an example of eternal love; 
omnipotence too has its say, showing us the force and effect of that purpose, 
in the further words of the Christ, “for the remission of sins.” Our sin 
fully deserves that our body be broken, our blood shed, and that we die, even 
according to the edict of the eternal Holiness in his condemnation of sin. 
Only thus can the justice and holiness of Jehovah be vindicated. As we par- 
take of that living presence, the power extends to us. Such power rests in 
no other being or condition, or thing. As St. Paul says, “And that not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God: not of works, that no man should glory” 
(Eph. 2:8, 9). This is in perfect harmony with the preaching of that other 
great outstanding apostle Peter, when he says: “And in none other is there 
salvation: for neither is there any other name under heaven, that is given 
among men, wherein we must be saved.” 

It is a marvelous power too, for it reaches not only into the past, serving 
to forgive the sin that has been committed, but it reaches into the present 
and future, saving us “from sin.” That forgiveness of sins is not a terminus 
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ad quem, though unfortunately many communicants seem so to regard it; it 
almost seems to be for the believer a terminus a quo, passing on into holy 
obedience to God and conformity to his righteousness. Christ in the Sacra- 
ment not only furnishes the forgiveness of sin, but declares himself the 
“Bread of life.” So the mind of the believer needs to be carried on to see 
in this Sacrament the “onward and completing action of grace that God has 
provided in both the Word and Sacramental Administration.” 


op NS Ne Se epee, ee 
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Participation 

The practical aspects of our doctrine, however, must not be limited to 
the field of the passive, in which Christ does all, leaving nothing for the 
believer. Christ never practiced such a paralyzing psychology. Again and 
again, he illustrated the fact that not only is “man’s extremity, God’s oppor- 
tunity,” but also that God establishes for himself an extremity that man 
may have an opportunity. The daughter of Jairus is raised from the dead 
by Christ, but he assigns to others the task of giving her something to eat. 
Similarly when Lazarus is raised, not the Christ, but others, are to loose him 
from his grave clothes. 

In the Holy Supper, there is not only a fellowship between Christ and 
the believing communicant, but a participation or fellowship among believers 
themselves, as forming the church, the spiritual “body of Christ.” Paul says 
(1 Cor. 10:17), “Seeing that we, who are many, are one bread, one body; 
for we all partake of the one bread.” Again in Ephesians 1: 23, speaking of 
the church he says: “which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in 
all.” And once again in Col. 1:18, 22-24, he says: “And he is the head of 
the body, the church. . . . Yet now hath he reconciled in the body of his flesh 
through death, to present you holy without blemish and unreprovable before 
him: if so be that ye continue in the faith, grounded and stedfast, and not 
moved away from the hope of the gospel which ye heard, which was preached 
in all creation under heaven; whereof I Paul was made a minister. Now I 
rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up on my part that which is 
lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, which is 
the church.” Did time permit, we might here digress into the question of 
“close communion,” and whether it does not do violence to this very objective 
of Christ in giving us the Sacrament; but we pass over to the consideration 
of another practical aspect. 


Proclamation 
In their reception of the body and blood of Christ the believers proclaim 
their faith in the death of the Lord. “For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death” (1 Cor. 11:26). Regarding this 
Calvin says: “Christus de beneficio mortis suae admonet, et nos coram homin- 
ibus id recognovimus (Christ reminds us of the benefit of his death, and 
we certify to it before the eyes of men).” The ordinance is a visible word, a 
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preaching on the part of the entire church in a silent ministry. Cyprian speaks 
along the same line, that “the testimony the blood of Christ is proclaimed as 
having been poured out.” Thus the very partaking of the body and blood 
makes the entire church a preacher not only of the fact of Christ’s death, 
but also of the efficacy of that death in its purpose and power of granting 
remission of sins, continuing grace for life, and eternal salvation for the 
believing. 


Parousia 


Finally, that very act of communing is a proclamation of our faith in 
the parousia, the return of Jesus Christ. In these days when certain sects 
are stressing the Second Coming of our Lord, as though they had discovered 
a hitherto concealed fact, and they alone had a monopoly on its announce- 
ment, or as though they alone gave credence to it, it might be well to state 
to the world, that not only in our Creed do we express our faith that “He 
will come again to judge both the quick and the dead,” but that as often as 
we proclaim the Lord’s death in that sacred feast, we also proclaim his life; 
we subscribe to the fact that as we now receive the real presence in a sacra- 
mental union, we shall enjoy throughout eternity the visible presence of our 
Lord returned to us in glory. 

As ministers of the grace of God, may He grant us more and more 
to feed the flock on the precious truth of this Sacrament, that the souls of 
all may be richly satisfied: 


Lord Jesus Christ, we humbly pray 
That we may feed on Thee to-day; 
Beneath these forms of Bread and Wine, 
Enrich us with Thy grace divine. 


The chastened peace of sin forgiven, 
The filial joy of heirs of Heaven, 
Grant, as we share this wondrous food, 
Thy Body broken and Thy Blood. 


Our trembling hearts cleave to Thy Word. 
All Thou hast said Thou dost afford; 

All that Thou art, we here receive, 

And all we are to Thee we give. 


One Bread, one Cup, one Body, we, 
United by our life in Thee, 

Thy love proclaim till Thou shalt come, 
To bring Thy scattered loved ones home. 


Lord Jesus Christ, we humbly pray 

To keep us stedfast to that day, 

That each may be Thy welcomed guest, 
When Thou shalt spread Thy heavenly Feast. 


Henry Eyster Jacobs, 1910. 


A NATIONALISTIC RELIGION VERSUS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSALITY 


PAUL I. MORENTZ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HAVE just finished reading Alfred Rosenberg’s “Der Mythus des XX. 

Jahrhunderts.” It is the maddest book ever written. But the copy 
before me is a part of the 75th edition; the total number printed is 393,000, 
and the book is out five years and still going strong. Of course its popularity 
in Germany is easily accounted for. It came out in 1930 as an apologia for 
the rising cultus, a sort of a guide to the perplexed, and an inspiring prophecy 
for the faithful. That it did not at once strike fire, except in opposition 
camps, may be seen in a lengthy introduction to the third edition issued a year 
and a half after its first printing. But in May 1934 we have a triumphant 
note to the 150th thousand, in which the author gratefully acknowledges 
that the bitter opposition to the book from the Roman Catholic hierarchy has 
aided its circulation mightily. 

The “Mythus” is now the chief among the canonical books of the new era. 
Prophecy in 1930 became history in 1934, and the yet unfulfilled prophecies 
in 1934 have been remarkably fulfilled since. Rosenberg is not at all modest 
about it: “Many things in my book that apparently seemed to be singular 
ideas have now become national and political realities .. . . The state political 
revolution is accomplished; the spiritual transformation has just begun. 
Henceforth in this service “The Mythus of the 20th Century’ stands in the 
first line.” Thus the book. becomes the official bible for all who make a re- 
ligion out of a national and racial cultus, and we need not wonder that within 
probably less than a year it more than doubled its circulation. 

Let me make it painfully clear that strictly speaking the book is not 
anti-Jewish ; it may appear so in tone, but it is not so in character. In the 
first place, Judaism is not inimical to nationalism, and the Jewish religion is 
exactly the type of religion that Rosenberg prescribes for Germany, a re- 
ligion that is so thoroughly identified with the nation that you cannot tell 
where one ends and the other begins. In the second place, Judaism is small 
fry to a man of Rosenberg’s grasp. He is after bigger game, and he is not 
the kind to go half way for fear of consequences. If Rosenberg’s ‘““Mythus” 
is not religion it is nothing, and the religion of the “Mythus” is pure and un- 
adulterated paganism; not German paganism but paganism of every conceiv- 
able description. Granted that according to its claims Rosenberg’s ““Mythus” 
is the “Mythus” of blood, race and nationality, it is nevertheless religion that 
makes it palatable, and it is in the field of religion that it stands or falls. 
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Christianity is the arch-enemy of Rosenberg’s ““Mythus,” and must be fought 
to the last ditch. According to Rosenberg, paganism, every conceivable 
paganism, is preferable to Christianity, because pagan deities are the creations 
of the national cultus, the servants rather than the masters of a people. A 
glance at Rosenberg’s public enemies, enemies of his beloved “Mythus,” 
should be quite enlightening to his innocent followers at home and abroad. 


Public Enemy Number One: The Jew and lis Jahwe 


“The Israelites and the Jews were originally thoroughly polytheistic; it 
is true that their national god cared for them and that they cared for him, 
but no one doubted that ‘other gods’ were just as real and just as active as 
Jahwe. It was in the captivity among the Persians that the Jews were first 
made aware of an all-world (cosmic) God and his opposite: in the Light-god 
Ahura Mazda and the dark Ungromainyu who later became Jahwe the Sole- 
ruler, and in Satan his rival. Thenceforth the Jew turned away from all 
pluralisms. He made Shaddai-Jahwe the center of all things and himself 
his appointed Servant. Thus he created for his own benefit a dominating 
Force which up to this day has trained and preserved his Thought, his Race, 
his—even though it is purely that of a parasite—Type. And even where 
‘apostate’ Jews cast off their Jahwe, they put into his place the same Being, 
only under different names. It was now ‘Humanity,’ ‘Freedom,’ ‘Liberalism,’ 
and ‘Class.’ Everywhere, under these ideas, stood the old rigid Jahwe, who, 
among other distinctions, trained his grenadiers. Since Jahwe was always 
thought of in terms of the material, there developed in Judaism a rigid mono- 
theism with a materialistic worship and a desolate philosophical superstition. 
Hence the so-called Old Testament, the Talmud and Carl Marx represent the 
same viewpoints. This static self-assertion is the metaphysical reason for the 
tenacity and power of the Jew but also for his absolute cultural unfruitful- 
ness and his parasitical actions.” 


Public Enemy Number Two: Paul and his Christ 


“From Asia Minor the Chrestos myth came to Palestine. There it was 
avidly seized, connected with the Jewish idea of the Messiah, and finally 
carried over into the person of Jesus .. . . Christianity, the rising current 
against the old forms of life, appeared to Saul the Pharisee as very promis- 
ing and useful. A sudden decision and he joined the Christians. Fully 
equipped with an untamed fanaticism, he preached the international world 
revolution against the Roman Empire. His teachings form to this day, de- 
spite all attempts to save us from them, the Jewish spiritual foundation, af- 
fecting equally the Talmudistic-oriental side of the Roman and also the 
Lutheran church. Paul did what in church circles will never be admitted: 
he gave the suppressed Jewish national revolt an international field in which 
to work itself out and widened further the road for the race chaos of the an- 
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cient world. The Jews in Rome had good reasons for putting their syna- 
gogues at the disposal of his propaganda.” 


Public Enemy Number Three: The Roman Catholic and his Church 


“This terrible Static forms the backbone of the Roman church also. She 
sets down a Formula (Synthesis), appoints herself as successor to the out- 
cast ‘people of God,’ and develops the same infallible, formal dogmatic rigidity 
as Jahweism or as the later Semitic Mohammedanism. Such a system knows 
only the Law, that is, its own arbitrariness; never Personality. When it 
comes into power, it necessarily destroys all organisms; and only the fact 
that it could not be altogether victorious have we to thank that there are still 
left nations, cultures, in short, real life. We even witness that the opposition 
movement against the paralyzing weight of the church in Europe was strong 
enough to build on the Jewish-Ecclesiastical-Roman foundation such a last- 
ing, soul-like Pluralism that the Eastern nations could rightly speak of Cathol- 
icism with its Saints as a polytheistic faith. But however it was, its Cen- 
trum always managed to strengthen the monistic static position in Europe; 
and through the recognition of the New Testament, as also of the spirit of the 
so-called Old Testament, it managed to smuggle the same thing into original- 
ly individualistic Protestantism.” 


Public Enemy Number Four: The Protestant and his Doctrines 


“Protestantism reveals itself from the very beginning as spiritually di- 
vided. Looked at as a protest movement, it meant the beaming forth of the 
German will for freedom, the desire of the nation to live its own life and to 
build up its own personal consciousness. Unquestionably, it paved the way 
for all the things that we today call the work of our highest culture and 
knowledge. Religiously, however, it failed, because it remained standing half 
way and put in place of the Roman, the Jerusalem Centrum. The dominance 
of the Letter blocked the breaking forth of that Spirit which Master Ecke- 
hart (one of Rosenberg’s Saints who will be discussed later) once preached, 
and against which neither the Inquisition nor its tortures could prevail. Luth- 
er accomplished what his followers consider a most meaningful and glorious- 
ly holy deed, when in Worms he laid his hand on both the Old and the New 
Testament. The faith and the worth of Protestantism were thenceforth 
measured by the words of these books. Again the measuring rod for soul 
and life values lay outside of the German Being, even though geographically 
it was not as clearly nor as firmly fixed as in the case of the ‘Antichrist’ in 
Rome. Luther’s meeting with Zwingli shows how much he still clung to the 
old chains. To this day, in the Protestant confessions, we are still dragging 
the stuff-worship in his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Later Luther de- 
livered himself from the ‘Jews and their Lies’ and declared that we have 
nothing more to do with Moses. But meanwhile the ‘Bible’ became the book 
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of the people and the Old Testament ‘Prophecy’ their religion. With that 
our lives became Jew-ified and benumbed so that we were not able to take 
a step forward, and it is no wonder that from then on, blond German chil- 
dren had to sing Sunday after Sunday: ‘To Thee, Thee, O Jehovah will I 
sing ; for where is there a God like unto Thee?’ ” 


A Glance at Rosenberg’s Saints 


Since men and movements are known by their friends as they are by 
their enemies, a glance at Rosenberg’s Saints may be enlightening to some 
who look upon his neopaganism as a recent creation and possibly a passing 
fancy. 

“The Pious Julian,” to whom Christian church historians are said to 
have done a great injustice by labeling him the “Apostate” is quoted: 
“Through the stupidity of these Galileans our city went nigh to ruins; 
through the grace of the gods salvation is now at hand. Let us therefore honor 
the gods and every city in which piety is yet to be found.” This classic quo- 
tation is followed by a comment from the author: “This was absolutely justi- 
fied, for no sooner did Christianity through Constantine become the religion 
of the State than the Old Testament spirit of terrible hatred came to the sur- 
face. Influenced by the Old Testament, the Christians applied its penal laws 
against idolatry. In accord with such requirements the temples of Jupiter 
throughout Italy, excepting only Rome, were closed. One can therefore un- 
derstand the pious prayer of Julian and realize that a new history of the 
rise of Christianity must be written, and that the Eunuch Eusebius had no 
real factual basis for his history.” 

“Of the Holy and blessed Master Eckehart,” the German mystic, who 
lived and labored during the latter part of the 13th and the first part of the 
14th century, Rosenberg says: “In the German mystic the new, and the new- 
born German man came forward, first and firmly, even though in the dress 
of his day. The spiritual birth of our Culture came neither in the days of 
the so-called Renaissance nor in the days of the so-called Reformation: those 
days stand more for the outward rise and for a struggle of despair. No, the 
idea of a spiritual Personality, the moving Idea of our History, first became 
a religion and a life-giving doctrine in the 13th and 14th centuries.” 

References to Meister Eckehart and his teachings are long and frequent 
in the book; but I confess frankly that I could get little or nothing out of all 
his talk about this, undoubtedly interesting, but most confusing personality, 
—a priest, a heretic, not even a martyr, and yet the first of the Saints on 
Rosenberg’s religious calendar. I am forced to look for more light in the 
more simplified sayings of Angelus Silesius, who lived in the middle of the 
17th century, and to whom Rosenberg refers as a reflection of Eckehart’s 
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sentiments and judgments. If in quoting Silesius I am doing an injustice to 
the Master, the blame must be placed upon the 20th century disciple of both, 
—Alfred Rosenberg. 

“I know that without me God cannot live for one moment; when I be- 
come nothing he must of necessity give up the ghost.” “I am as big as God; 
he is as small as Iam. He cannot be over me; I cannot be under him.” To 
these blasphemous words Rosenberg adds, so to speak, his Amen: “These 
words proclaim the advent of the Soul with which every real Aryan can be- 
gin a new religious life.” 

Referring to Christ, Silesius says: “I also am the Son of God. God de- 
pends on me just as I depend on him. I help his Being just as he helps 
mine.” “The Scripture is Scripture, and nothing else. My hope is Being, 
and that God speaks in me the Eternal Word.” 

Many Saints follow Meister Eckehart and his 17th century reflection: 
Frederick the Great (“Friedrich der Einzige”), Goethe, Schopenhauer and 
others; but it is the last of these Saints, Paul de Lagarde (died December 
22, 1891), who is the most worthy successor of Master Eckehart and in 
turn the Master of Master Alfred Rosenberg. The following gems (a la 
Rosenberg) from the writings of Paul de Lagarde, which were written at 
least two score of years before the advent of the neopaganism of today, 
demonstrate conclusively that the present national-religious outburst is not en- 
tirely the fruit of despair and the outgrowth of a cruel war and a maladjusted 
peace: 

“There never was a German State.” “The State of today is a Caste, 
political life a farce, public opinion a hussy.” “Belief in immortality is be- 
coming for us more and more a condition through which alone we can stand 
the clay and iron composition of the Jewish-German State.” “The religious 
conception of Christianity is false. Religion is a personal relation to God; 
Christianity is the absolute Opposite.” “Paul brought the Old Testament in- 
to the church, and under its influence the Gospel was, as far as possible, de- 
stroyed.” 

“The following observations show that there is need of a national re- 
ligion for every nation: Nations do not come into being through physical 
material, but through historical experiences, and they are subject to the rule 
of Providence. Therefore the nations are divinely appointed; they are cre- 
ated.” “A World Religion in the singular, and National Religions in the 
plural, are points in opposition programs.” “Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Judaism, Naturalism must leave the field before a new World Philosophy, 
so that just as we do not think of the lamp when the morning sun appears, we 
shall think no more about them; or else the unity of Germany will become 
more and more questionable.” 
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Rosenberg’s Program for a National Church and School 


“The so-called Old Testament as a book of religion must be abolished 
once and for all time.” But the cleansing process must go further than that. 
“Out of the various descriptions of Jesus one can get many different features. 
His personality appears at times as tender and sympathetic, then again harsh 
and rude, but always moved with an inner fire. It was to the interest of the 
power-seeking Roman church to stress the meek and humble side of Christ 
in order to create such an ‘Ideal’ among its own well disciplined servants. 
To correct this viewpoint is a further indispensable demand of the German 
New Movement. Jesus appears to us today as the self-conscious Lord in 
the finest and highest sense of the word. His life, not his painful death, has 
meaning to the German man... .The great preacher, the Indignant One in 
the temple, the Man who drew them all to follow him, not the Sacrificial 
Lamb of Jewish Prophecy, not the Crucified One, is today the edifying Ideal 
that shines out to us from the Gospels. And if it cannot thus shine out, 
the Gospels are dead.” The Gospel of Mark, worked over a little, is never- 
theless the real kernel of the Gospels, because Mark knows nothing of Jesus 
as the fulfiller of the Jewish idea of the Messiah, which Matthew and Paul 
wished on us to the misery of the entire Western Culture World. 

Enough! And what is the next generation to learn in the schools of the 
nation? “First and foremost, the education of every German must be the 
recognition of the fact that it was not Christianity that brought to us civiliza- 
tion, but that Christianity can thank the German character for any real worth 
that it contains. (A reason why in some states, it is not worth anything.) 
The German character values are therefore the only eternal values, after 
which all other things must be fashioned. Whoever does not want it hinders 
the German new birth and pronounces the death sentence of his own soul. A 
man or a movement who desires to attain perfect victory for those values has 
the moral right not to spare the opposition. They have the duty to conquer 
it spiritually, to wear it out organically and to render it helpless politically. 
For if a will for culture does not develop an urge for power, it were better 
that the struggle be not begun at all.” 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Quellen zur Geschichte des kirchlichen Unterrichts in der evangelischen Kirche Deutsch- 
lands zwischen 1530-1600. 1 Theil, 3 Band, 2 Halfte, 3 Lieferung. By J. M. Reu. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1935. VII, 1023-1318 pages. 15 RM (less 25% in 
countries outside Germany). 


During the past few years we have been privileged to review various portions of this 
great literary undertaking that now lies completed before us. We will not confine our- 
selves to a mere review of the last installment but would rather attempt an appreciation 
of this work of source material, which is the most extensive scholarly achievement that has 
been produced up to this time by any American Lutheran theologian, and which ranks 
in Germany as an historical investigation of the first order. The magnitude of the 
whole work is indeed extraordinary. We have only to call attention to the extent 
of the completed work to make that evident. It reaches to 9 bound volumes, 8 vo, with 
a total of CLX XXII, 6347 pages! Unbound the cost of the whole is 239 RM; bound, 
275 RM (again less the 25%). Not only is its extent overwhelming but its quality is 
likewise of the very highest order. Primarily, as its title indicates, it is a source book 
of the literature relating to religious instruction that appeared in Germany during the 
years from 1530-1600, roughly speaking the first two generations following the Reforma- 
tion. As such it unfolds a great picture of the intense interest in religious education (of 
the genuine sort) that pervaded all that period. It is a picture furthermore that will 
well repay study; that will perhaps make those who imagine that they have just dis- 
covered the best methods of religious education a little more humble, and that unfolds 
before us the thoroughness of the methods that aimed at an intensive religious instruction 
rather than at an extensive superficiality. Here we can see how the foundations were laid 
for a later time and how such instruction helped prepare a later generation whose faith 
could survive the devastations of the Thirty Years’ War. 

But we have here far more than a mere supply of source materials on this one 
subject. The historical introductions actually provide outlines of the progress of the 
Reformation in various districts of Germany and the bibliographies are invaluable for 
those who would pursue further studies in the reformation history of these territories. 
Besides there is a great amount of liturgical material that throws a real light on the 
attitude of the reformers and their immediate successors towards the traditional forms 
of worship. Here again a thorough study will lead inevitably to a revaluation 
of our heritage and will bring us to an understanding of how much has been 
lost through the subtle invasion of a Calvinistic spirit; it will make us realize what 
must be regained if Lutheranism is to express itself in its own language and live 
in its own truly catholic spirit. Even the manners and customs of an older day 
are here revealed by occasional quaint side lights that display some rather modern 
traits. Just to give an illustration taken at random we would cite this insignificant inci- 
dent, which, despite the fact that it is taken from the KO for Hoya, 1581, sounds so 
deliciously up to date. Under the heading of the Saturday Vespers we find this admoni- 
tion: “On Saturdays the pastors and preachers should remain at home and not gad about 
hither and yon, as some are in the habit of doing, but should review their instruction and 
teaching and be ready for Vespers and for the people who come to confession.” Any 
number of little incidents of this sort will be found by the careful reader. We have 
cited this one, trivial as it may seem, just to give an idea of the great amount of human 
interest that can be found in these pages, and the many sidelights that will assist the 
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student of that period of history in forming a truer picture of the habits and manners of 
the times than is found in much of the history that professedly deals with them. 

Of course we do not want to forget that the great purpose of the work is to give 
us a true picture of the state of religious instruction during the time immediately follow- 
ing the Reformation, not simply by furnishing an outline but by actually laying before us 
the materials of instruction and the directions given for their use. This field is covered 
with such careful thoroughness that there are practically no voids left. It is as complete 
as is humanly possible and its very extent is a proof of its comprehensiveness. 

There is still another department of learning in which it should prove of value. 
With its accurate reproduction of the original language, spelling, etc., it should be of 
value in the departments of Germanistics in our universities. Here is a fine and com- 
prehensive picture of the German religious language of the time as it is found in 
writings that were not written for theologians but for the people and in a language that 
they would understand. 

So in the departments of education, history and linguistics of secular institutions, 
as well as in the theological schools, it is bound to become an indispensable reference 
work. It goes without saying that no Lutheran institution of learning should be with- 
out it. 

Just a word about the history of its production will be only a fitting recognition of 
the labors and sacrifices of its author. The work was begun in 1902-1903. It was 
interrupted by the world war; it was beset with great financial difficulties; it was carried 
on by one who was thousands of miles removed from the libraries and archives that 
housed most of the rare sources; it necessitated long journeys and great sacrifices of time 
and money on the part of its author. The acquisition of the materials led through 94 
libraries in Germany and 21 outside the Fatherland, as well as to 19 archives, The 
immensity of the task as a whole is vividly told by the labor that was involved in the 
preparation of the last portion of the last half of the historic-bibliographical introduc- 
tion (pp. 705-1318). The preparation of this single portion involved the examination 
of 85 KOO of the sixteenth century, of 275 catechisms and other school books, as well 
as the consideration of 200 school curricula and over 1100 treatises of related literature! 
Many of the sources were previously unknown and have now been made available for the 
first time. In almost every province of Germany new material was uncovered. 

All in all it is a monumental achievement, a splendid example of German Lutheran 
scholarship, done in America, and we all have reason to be grateful to the author for 
what he has accomplished. What was done by Zahn for the science of New Testament 
introduction and by Richter and Sehling for the KOO of the sixteenth century has here 
been done by Reu with equal thoroughness and completeness for the science of religious 
instruction, as it was developed during the great creative period that marked the first 
two generations of the Reformation Era. 


Joun C. Mattes 


Dr. Rudolph Sohm. By John O. Evjen. Minneapolis: The Friend Publishing House. 

Pamphlet of 15 pages. 10 cents. 

In this little off-print of a magazine article (see The Friend, May, 1935), Professor 
Eyjen writes enthusiastically about the contemporary jurist and church historian, Rudolph 
Sohm (1841-1917), professor at the University of Leipzig. A remarkably fresh inter- 
pretation of the church is presented which, unless he is aware of it, will startle many a 
churchman and set him to rethinking the temper, the cause and the role of ecclesiasticism, 
Sohm, it is maintained, taught that ecclesiastical law is antagonistic to the church of 
Christ. This idea became the subject of much controversy; it was so ably defended as 
to give the great Harnack much concern. A literature has sprung up about Sohm. The 
church, says the Leipzig professor, is invisible and this was the doctrine of Luther. It 
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is not an organization, it is not visible, nor visible-invisible; it is beyond any form of 
polity and beyond denominations. Positively put, it is the believers’ life with God through 
Christ. It is qualitative not quantitative. No human hand or code can touch it; no 
compulsory rules are applicable to it. LEcclesiasticism is of this world; its laws and 
codes are earthy, necessary so far as visible organizations and social contracts are con- 
cerned but not grounded in the eternal sphere. The real church includes all believers; 
it knows not of human fences. 

The doctrine of the visibility of the church, it is maintained, has played havoc all 
through Christian history. Essentially, the Reformation was a proclamation against the 
Babylonian captivity of Christians, held captive in canonical, legalistic, ecclesiastical 
chains. Primitive Christianity was not so. When Luther burned the canon law in 1520, 
this was symbolic; the true church conception was being recovered; man’s conscience is 
bound with God and not with man; there is a higher court where are to be had the 
judgments which really matter. Alas, Melanchthon gently leads the freemen back 
towards thraldom; orthodox Lutheranism gets the church regimented once more; the 
emancipation did not last for long. Lutherans today need to restudy the period of the 
Reformation. They need, says Evjen, to return to Luther by way of Sohm. (This 
reviewer: What a lesson Sohm’s doctrine offers to those who talk of church unity. Is 
it a unity of ecclesiasticism that they want? If so, the implication here is: it shall never 
be attained. The unity that matters lies in the invisible realm where ecclesiastical] 
strangers become bedfellows.) 

I am not competent to judge the historian’s claim as to the pristine origin and the 
Reformation-period revivifying of the Sohmian conception of the church; but this I know: 
it is an idea which offers a real solution to certain church matters by the simple formula 
of putting some matters where they belong. Ecclesiastical machinations surely move 
upon a plane incommensurate with the ideal, the invisible, and (perchance) the real. 
Even Machen says this. Some of us have been Sohmians at heart right along in these 
matters though we were quite unaware that there was so much historical plausibility as 
Sohm has pointed out in his scholarly work. I wish Evjen would give us some more 
of Sohm. Is the doctrine Platonic, Mr. Evjen? 

VERGILIUS FERM 


God in Action. By Karl Barth, New York: The Round Table Press, 1935. 143 
pages. $1.75. 


This book of “Theological Addresses” provides the English reader with an insight 
into Barthianism which he could secure only with the greatest difficulty through the 
medium of Barth’s other publications. Its style is devoid of the cumbersome para- 
phernalia of dialectics and paradoxes which characterize so many of his writings, and 
its contents set forth clearly and succinctly what he is driving at. Simplicity and direct- 
ness mark its every page. There is hardly an obscure sentence in the whole book. 

Each address is complete in itself but there is a continuity in the development of the 
thought. The first address is on Revelation, followed by addresses on The Church, 
Theology, The Ministry of the Word of God, and The Christian as Witness. But the 
Word of God as Revelation constitutes the theme of the whole book. What follows the 
first lecture is really nothing more than the application of Barth’s conception of the Word 
of God to other departments of Christian life and thought. 

There is no definition of revelation, but a composite statement of its meaning accord- 
ing to Barth would run something like this: Revelation is an event of the free and 
sovereign divine activity, in which God himself comes to men. The two thoughts which 
he continually emphasizes are, first, that revelation is an event brought about by the 
initiative of a sovereign God; in other words, it is not truth that man himself can discover 
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or validate; secondly, that in revelation, God himself comes to men; that is, revelation is 
never abstract truth concerning God, but its content is always God himself, seeking man, 
finding him in his concrete situation, and offering him his reconciling grace. 

For these two truths the church has twice had to contend; the first time in the 
fourth century when the doctrine of the Trinity was at stake, i., the acknowledgment 
of the essential deity of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit; the second time, when the 
Reformation doctrine of free grace was at stake. “The Reformers contended that the 
justification of the sinner was an act in which the gift which is bestowed on the sinner 
is identical with the Giver of the gift, with His feelings, disposition, and dealings with 
that man, with the deed of God in which He gives and grants Himself freely to us.” 

Barth is of the opinion that this battle has entered its third stage today. A secular- 
istic Christianity is in danger of bartering away its interest in divine revelation for its 
interests in man; of losing its awareness of the chasm between God and man, and substi- 
tuting humanism for its doctrine of salvation by grace. His method of combatting this 
tendency, as is well known, is to stress in ultra-Calvinistic fashion the qualitative differ- 
ence between God and man; the fact that God is “the far away, strange and holy God,” 
who meets man only in his revelation, before whose sovereign will man can only bow 
in utter helplessness and despair. Only at that moment when man, through the medium 
of the Scriptures, feels himself standing face to face with the sovereign God and hears 
him speak in judgment, forgiveness, sanctification and promise, is there “knowledge” 
of revelation. And apart from this revelation, all else is merely human wisdom and folly 
from which we must turn. 

Having read thus far, one can almost prognosticate what his leading thoughts will 
be in the addresses on The Church, Theology and The Ministry of the Word. “The 
constitution and preservation of the Church rests in this, that man hears God. This 
is what makes it truly great and truly little. In the Church man hears God because 
He has spoken, and he gives ear to what God has spoken. The Church exists wherever 
this is done, even if it consists of two or three persons.” 

“The task of theology,” he continues in his next lecture, “consists in again and again 
reminding the people in the Church, both preachers and congregations, that the life and 
work of the Church are under the authority of the gospel and the law, that God should 
be heard.” And naturally his great emphasis in his address on The Ministry is laid 
upon the obligation of the minister to preach the Word of God and not the word of 
man. The theme is carried through consistently even in the final address on The 
Christian as Witness. The Christian becomes a witness only as he derives his testimony 
from prophets and apostles and repeats it before men. 

This final address was delivered before an International Summer Conference for 
Students, in Switzerland. In the course of the address Barth asserted that “the Chris- 
tian is, as witness, a man who flees from the wisdom and folly of his human word to 
the testimony of God. The Church can always be seen (visible) in this flight and 
never and nowhere else.’ The address was to be followed by an open forum. From 
experience, Barth apparently knew what the reaction to this statement would very 
likely be. For he adds, “I live in hope that in the discussion which is to follow none of 
you will start the dreary song that activity is wanting. Flight signifies an extremely 
lively movement indeed. A man in flight flees from something to something else.” But 
his warning was not heeded. In an appendix to the book there is a list of some of the 
questions which were asked at this Conference and the answers which Barth gave. 
Among them this idea of “flight” loomed large. It seemed a negative attitude, too narrow, 
one that needed to be supplemented and integrated in respect to life. So the criticism ran. 

But in his answers, Barth gives no comfort to his critics. He draws on his own 
experience, on the experience of the church, and of historical Christianity, to fortify his 
position that so soon as we try to make the Christian life as such a part of our testimony, 
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we have begun to travel on the road which exalts the word of man above the Word 
of God, and ends in moralism, or even, as in Germany, in nationalism. We must begin 
with the grace of God and end with the grace of God. All else is “human wisdom 
and folly.” 

There is then a consistency of purpose running through the whole book, but there is 
no desire on the part of the reviewer to give the impression that the book is monotonous 
or repetitive. Each one of these addresses is comprehensive in scope, and reveals not 
only Barth’s broad culture but also his right to be regarded as a modern prophet. His 
criticisms are keen: he knows the church concerning which he writes and the world 
in which it must do its work. Sometimes there lurks a quiet humor in what he 
writes, as, for example, in his long list of desirable (from the world’s point of view) 
giits and graces in the minister. In spots there are flashes of eloquence which convey 
something of the impression which these addresses must have made upon those who 
heard them. 

From the theological point of view, the criticism which we would make is the oft- 
repeated criticism that his approach is too cold, too objective, lacking the warmth and 
the assurance which come with an indwelling Christ. In place of the Christian’s despair- 
ing surrender of himself to the sovereign will of a far-away, strange and holy God, we 
prefer to think of him as one in whose heart God has been enthroned by faith, creating 
there that gratitude and love which are the only foundation of freedom. 

That a large part of Protestant Christianity needs to be recalled to the religion of 
the New Testament will be readily admitted. But that Barthianism is this religion and 
therefore the only alternative to “modernistic Protestantism” must be challenged. In 
Lutheranism God continues to speak through his Word, but he speaks as the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. He gives Himself in his revelation, but his final 
revelation is the gospel through his cross. The church exists where men hear God; but 
what they hear is as important as that they hear. The church is the congregation of true 
believers where the gospel is rightly taught and the sacraments rightly administered. 
Through the means of grace the revelation of God for us becomes a revelation of God 
in us. God shines in our hearts to give us the light of his glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ. This is “hearing God.” Barth has discovered nothing which would make us 
want to substitute something else for Luther’s conception of faith. 

E. E. FiscHEr 


Kierkegaard: His Life and Thought. By E. L. Allen, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1935. 210 pages. $2.00. 


There is little need to justify the publication of a book of this kind: recent events 
have demanded it. Kierkegaard has become known as “the father of Barthianism,” and 
for that reason has begun to attract the attention of the theological world. But for those 
who are dependent upon English works for their knowledge of the Danish thinker little 
has been available. Dr. Allen has therefore performed a real service. And he has per- 
formed it well. The picture which he draws of the brilliant but melancholy Kierkegaard 
is fascinating, and the summary of his thought concise and discriminating. After reading 
this little book one feels that one has a fairly adequate knowledge of the subject. 

The author makes no attempt deliberately and systematically to trace the roots of 
Barthianism to Kierkegaard. But anyone acquainted in the least with the modern move- 
ment will have no difficulty in uncovering striking resemblances. Kierkegaard, like Barth, 
was motivated by a desire to revitalize a languishing church and to imbue its ministry 
with a renewed sense of responsibility. Unlike Barth, however, he worked from the 
outside rather than from the inside. He studied theology but never accepted ordination. 
One misses in him that devotion to the church which can lift one above the petty and 
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the personal and inspire to a pure and unselfish zeal. The closing years of his compara- 
tively short life were marked by bitterness. When he lay dying, he refused to receive 
the Communion, except from the hands of a layman, which the church would not permit. 

It is in the realm of his ideas, and especially in his original terminology, that the 
roots of Barthianism are to be found. When, for example, he speaks of Christ as the 
Absolute Paradox, communicating the incommunicability of God who is the Wholly Other, 
the reader of Barth will feel himself on familiar ground. So likewise when the Incar- 
nation becomes The Moment when eternity entered time; or when the qualitative dis- 
tinction between man and God is stressed, and man is pictured as standing before God, 
each moment of his life a crisis, bringing with it the necessity of a tremendous decision, 
either-or, one immediately becomes aware why Barth’s name has become linked with 
Kierkegaard’s. 

There is, however, a fundamental distinction between the two. In Kierkegaard, the 
crisis of either-or is not concerned immediately with the saving grace of God offered in 
Jesus Christ, but in the choice of a “contemporaneousness” with Christ. Christ is the 
“pattern” of suffering. To suffer by reason of the hate of the world is to be religious. 
This is for him the real meaning of the cross, and not the grace of God which it brought 
to men. There is therefore a subjectivism in Kierkegaard wholly absent in Barth. In 
the latter, the Christian personality is conditioned wholly by the objective revelation of 
God; in the former, it is ethically conditioned. 

Dr. Allen intimates that Kierkegaard’s writings are not easy to read. He deserves 
all the more credit therefore for the clear interpretation which he has given us of the 
man and his thought. The book is a fine contribution to the history of Christian thought 
and will fulfill a useful purpose. But even apart from its theological significance, it has 
merit as a biography. It is a story interestingly told, and once begun, will not be laid aside 
until it is finished. 

E. E. FiscHEer 


The Testimony of the Soul. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. VI, 215 pages. $2.00. 


This volume constitutes a series of lectures given under the Ayer Foundation at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in the current year. The author, world-renowned as a 
profound student of mysticism and a fervent preacher of the inner life, presents to us in 
what may be characterized an itinerarium mentis in Deum and a guide for the perplexed 
and doubting of today, a type of mysticism “which brings life to its full rich goal of com- 
plete living, with radiance and joy and creative power.” 

Today the religious view of life as such is questioned and challenged. We have in its 
stead the acceptance of a naturalistic universe, a biologized man, and a secularized society. 
The temporal usurps the place of the Eternal. Political, social, and economic theories of 
life serve as substitutes for religion. Religion is looked upon as but an opiate intended to 
lull men into a dull acceptance of the hard present conditions of life by an imaginary vision 
of the relief to be realized in a life to come. For us Earth is enough. By no means, the 
author protests, it is not enough. We men cannot live that way. There is a remainder—a 
precious remnant of life which needs to be explored. There are implications which our 
kind of life forces upon us and which need to be seriously dealt with. There is an interior 
depth life in man that carries rich veins of wealth which should be carefully assayed. 

This exploration of the light and truth which attach inherently to the fundamental 
nature of man’s spiritual central self is the author’s primary interest and purpose. The 
soul is itself a witness. It has its own testimony to bear, and this testimony is of a higher 
order and range than that of mountains and nebulae, of the rising and setting of autumnal 
stars. The central self belongs to a different order from that of observed phenomena. It 
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has a native capacity, dignity and grandeur. It is not spiritually sterile and de- 
praved. It forms the gateway of approach to a world of super-sensuous reality such 
as we demand for genuine religion. For religion is essentially constituted by the 
conscious relationship of a personal self in vital correspondence with a higher World- 
Order, the World of Spirit. True creative religion comes to birth in us and be- 
comes a power to live by when the soul awakes to the real presence of the Eternal 
Reality as its actual environment which, though invisible, was always there, and begins to 
correspond with it vitally. It is a mutual and reciprocal correspondence between God 
and man, a direct and immediate communion of the soul with the Deity. This experi- 
ence, which marks the essence of mysticism, is primary and fundamental. However, 
while its primacy will always be within, its sphere of life and action will be in the world 
of men, and its goal will be that of changing the kingdoms of this world into the Kingdom 
of God. 

Professor Jones treats his subject and its problems with skill and learning, drawing 
for material and illustrations upon the fields of theology, particularly that of the mystics, 
philosophy and psychology, the natural and social sciences, the history of religion and 
ethics, poetry and the fine arts, from the East and the West, from ancient, medieval and 
modern times down to our own day. 

It may not be out of place, however, to refer here briefly to Luther’s relation to 
mysticism and the mystical outlook upon life. Professor Jones mentions Luther only once 
and incidentally in connection with St. Augustine’s “assault on the native capacity of the 
soul which stripped away from human nature every shred and rag of merit, of inherent 
worth, a view implicitly taken over by Luther” (p. 79). And yet Luther was by no means 
unacquainted with mysticism. Even as a young monk at Erfurth he had come into inti- 
mate contact with the mystics of the church, from St. Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugo of St. Victor, Bonaventure, down to the representatives of 
the devotio moderna. As Professor of Sacred Scripture in Wittenberg during the course 
of the year 1515, he became acquainted with two of the great German mystics, Johannes 
Tauler, the famous Dominican preacher of Strassburg (1300-1361), and the unknown 
author of the Theologia deutsch, whom he held in highest esteem, acclaiming them as 
offering a more real theology than all the combined professors of all the universities. 
The Theologia deutsch impressed him so deeply that he edited it, with a commendatory 
preface, at first incompletely in 1516, and then in its entirety, in 1518. A book of mysticism 
became thus Luther’s first publication. His style and manner of expression in those 
days, as also later on, shows how profoundly he was animated by these mystics. And 
yet it was not through them that Luther found release from the turmoil into which he 
had been plunged by doubts of his vocation and the fears of an accusing conscience. Peace 
came to him only with his new understanding of Romans 1:16, 17 which revealed to him 
that God was to be approached as the God of love and mercy in Christ through faith. In 
Christ crucified is the true theology and the certain cognition of God. There is no God 
but he whose features are reflected in Christ. Faith and God belong together. And this 
faith is effected by God through his word. Only through the Word does the Spirit of 
God enter into communion with the hearts of men and only by faith does the soul of 
man enter into intimate communion with the loving and forgiving Father. In ipsa fide 
Christus adest. The communion of faith is the communion of God. No mystic can speak 
more forcibly and with more warmth of the union of the soul with God than Luther when 
he depicts the meaning and purpose of faith. One need only read his treatise On the 
Liberty of a Christian. Luther was preéminently the preacher of faith. As such he became 
the religious Reformer. 

K, J. Grimm 
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Freedom and the Spirit. By Nicholas Berdyaev. Translated by Oliver Fielding Clarke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. xx, 362 pages. $3.75. 


The author of this work has had a tumultuous career. Under the old regime in 
Russia he was suspected of Marxism and exiled to the north of Russia. Under the 
Communist regime he has been rightly suspected of hostility to its institutions, was twice 
imprisoned and in 1922 expelled. Since then he has made Paris his home. So far as 
his own inner history is concerned, this may be quoted from the prospectus of the book: 
“The background of the book is his experience of the effect on the human soul of Com- 
munism, its strength, its limitations, its false philosophy and its chains; and in the fore- 
ground is that freedom which led him from Karl Marx to Christ, and which, in a 
regenerated society, must be the basis for a genuine aristocracy of the spirit.” 

One can not read far without realizing that the author’s mysticism is of the oriental 
type. While Boehme, who belongs to the West, is held up as his ideal of the Christian 
rather than those who condemned him, the whole tenor of the book needs to be under- 
stood against the background of Eastern mysticism. Plato and not Aristotle gives that 
background. It emphasizes salvation in Christ rather than salvation by Christ. The 
monophysitism, of early heterodoxy, is condemned, for it would obscure the real union 
of the divine and the human in Christ. But the author does not stop with Christ’s 
Person in whom God and Man are united. This is true also of that “aristocracy of the 
spirit,’ the redeemed race in Christ. It is a new creation. Perhaps one might call this 
the keynote, not only of the author’s conception of man and his freedom in Christ, but 
also of revelation and its character. Thus we read: “Revelation is a catastrophic trans- 
formation of consciousness, a radical modification of its structure, almost, one might say, 
a creation of new organs of being with functions in another world” (p. 96). And again: 
“Revelation is the fire which proceeds from the divine world, which kindles our souls, 
reshapes our consciousness, and removes its limitations. Revelation comes from the 
divine world, but is directed towards the world of humanity and implies the existence of 
some inner movement within it. It requires for its perception a certain degree of 
maturity and a spiritual hunger and thirst in man which, having a profound conviction 
of the vanity of this world, is seeking that which is above. The divine life is revealed 
by a double process having its origin in both natures (divine and human) and through 
a change in the human consciousness which presupposes both the action of divine grace 
and man’s freedom. The phenomenon of revelation requires the phenomenon of faith. 
Revelation is impossible without that fact of spiritual experience which we call faith, 
just as faith is impossible without that fact of the spiritual world which we call 
revelation. Real and objective faith presupposes revelation, the movement which origi- 
nates in the divine sphere, but revelation can not itself penetrate into this world save in 
so far as it is received by faith and is a fact of man’s spiritual life’ (pp. 102, 103). I 
have purposely made this extended quotation because it shows the union of the divine 
and human in revelation. This also gives a clue to the union of the divine in Christ 
and potentially also in man, Its attention is therefore not directed so much to man’s 
sinfulness, and the need for atonement, which the author regards as the juridical view 
of the West beginning with Augustine, but to his kinship with the divine, being, as he 
is renewed, the temple of the Holy Spirit, and the fusion into one of the divine and 
human. This is the mysticism of the orient—salvation through union with the divine 
rather than through the fusion of grateful love—a gratitude begotten by the sacrifice 
of Him who loved us and washed us from our sins and made us kings and priests unto 
our God. 

I am not prepared, nor does the author demand it, to give up the Western; but 
a study of this kind impresses one with the fact that it needs to be supplemented by the 
approach to Christ that the East has always found most natural. The same applies even 
more to the doctrines regarding the catholicity (here the translator keeps the Russian 
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word Sobornost) of the church, its emphasis on the early Greek Fathers, its theosophical 
or gnostic character, and its exaltation of the Virgin Mary. I can see how with his 
background the author can give these a place in the religion of the Spirit that is foreign 
to our Protestant consciousness. But on its central thesis that only as we are born from 
above, only as Christ makes men free, can they be free; that there is no freedom in the 
naturalistic juridical order but only in the spirit; and that this introduces a man to the 
freedom which bonds and persecution and banishment can not destroy—on this great 
fundamental truth taught both in this book and by the author’s own life—there can not 
but be a deep agreement, and in it one finds the real value of this discussion. 

The author concludes by discussing the church. The book reads as if it might have 
been written for the Conference of Faith and Order. The author does not desire what 
he calls union along horizontal lines; he wants depth to it. He strikes the truly Lutheran 
note when he insists that it must be a unity of the Spirit. “It is only the spirit that 
can unite. Up till the present most of the schemes for uniting the churches have been 
‘Caesarist’ and therefore useless and harmful. It is not on this plane that union will 
be effected; it will be accomplished only in the spirit and by the action of the Holy 
Ghost.” Viewed as a contribution to Christian mysticism, or as a discussion of the 
doctrines of grace, freedom and the church, the discussion is clear and can not help but 
profit. It after all seems to be true that it is the mystic, whether in his devotional 
literature or in his hymns, that makes the most universal appeal to the human heart. If 
there is to be union of Christians everywhere, it would seem that the mystic is our 
best guide. 

JoHN ABERLY 


American Philosophies of Religion. By Henry Nelson Wieman and Bernard Eugene 
Meland. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 1936. xiv, 370 pages. $3.00. 


This volume presents a summary of the various philosophies of religion in our day. 
There is indeed an Introduction and a Conclusion—the former showing the need for 
such a philosophy and the American traditions that have affected it, the latter attempting 
to give a present-day outlook on the subject—one had better say, outlooks for there are 
six of them by that many writers ranging from Barthianism to humanism. 

All through the book one is made conscious of the fact that the authors start out 
with a very clear classification of the various philosophies. These are four—the Super- 
naturalists, the Idealists, the Romanticists and the Naturalists. But these again are sub- 
divided into two, three, and four classes respectively. Thus the Supernaturalists are 
divided into traditional and neo-supernaturalists. One is surprised to see John Oman 
classed among American philosophies of religion but this is because he is a leader of 
the school to which he belongs and not because he is American. 

Those rooted in Traditional Idealism are perhaps the most distinctively American 
philosophers. The Harvard group led by Josiah Royce, the Mystics led by Rufus Jones, 
and the Personalists led by Borden P. Bowne represent American philosophies of religion 
in its most creative period. 

These are however superseded in our day by what the authors call, whether rightly 
or not may be questioned, the Romanticists, again divided into three groups, one philo- 
sophical, the other theological, the other aesthetic. Perhaps it may be because no one 
having tasted old wine straightway desireth new, for he saith the old is better, that 
he is led to feel that here one descends to a lower level. They follow the practical reason 
of Kant, and make large appeal to experience and experience is interpreted somewhat 
poetically. The facts may be gathered scientifically but the interpretation is of the 
romanticist character. 

The fourth class are called Naturalists; but what a variety they include—Evolu- 
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tionary Theists, Cosmic Theists, Religious Humanists and Empirical Theists. The 
reviewer understands that what is said of the various philosophies was submitted to and 
approved by their authors and so it must correctly represent their views. He is however 
impressed with the fact that a number of them may not yet have reached their own 
philosophical conclusions and that we have a cross-section of the positions only as they 
now hold them. 

Some one has said that at present we do not have systems of philosophy. What we 
have is philosophers. Similarly we do not have theologies; we only have theologians. 
This comprehensive survey seems to lend: justification to such a statement. If one turns 
to this survey for any definite guidance towards forming one’s own philosophy, he may 
be confused rather than helped; if one however is looking for a guide by experts through 
this maze in order to understand what those who have pondered on these questions are 
thinking, this volume furnishes excellent guidance. 

Joun ABERLY 


A Student’s Philosophy of Religion. By William Kelly Wright. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company; revised edition, 1936. 566 pages. $3.00. 


Since its first appearance in 1922, this book has had a considerable vogue, there 
having been six reprints, followed by this revision. The changes consist of the addition 
of three chapters in the third division of the book which deals with Religion and Meta- 
physics, and changes in chapter fourteen with a view to “make it clear that the doctrine 
of the religious sentiment in the following chapter does not presuppose any particular 
position regarding instincts, about which there has been much controversy in recent 
years.” 

The writer of this review used the book upon its first appearance in 1922 as class 
text. It is a veritable thesaurus of information, representing much labor. The author 
apologizes for introducing so much information detail and gives as the reason for it 
the fact that the undergraduate is lacking the information upon which to base the study. 
He accordingly brings together an immense quantity of materials concerning what is 
done under the name of the religious life of the various peoples of the earth. The book 
is strong in this aspect, so much so that the present reviewer regards it as a treatise in 
religious anthropology rather than as a philosophy of religion. As such it is a very 
superior book. 

The author warns in the Preface that “The purpose throughout the book will be to 
help the reader to think out his philosophy of religion for himself.” By way of pre- 
liminary definition on page 5 he describes religion as “a certain kind of systematic effort 
to secure the conservation and enhancement of values.” Later, in chapter 5, which is 
devoted to the definition of religion, he enlarges and says: “Religion is the endeavor 
to secure the conservation of socially recognized values through specific actions that are 
believed to evoke some agency different from the ordinary ego of the individual, or from 
other merely human beings, and that imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency” 
(p. 47). The values to be conserved, which are really the essential part, are given 
in chapter 15. After announcing himself as a theist, the author proceeds to expand his 
definition to become sufficiently inclusive to make sure that The Unknown god is not 
left out. “The attitude of believers in theism toward Humanism should be friendly and 
sympathetic. . . . The author suspects that if the Humanist societies endure, they will 
gradually enrich their programs with esthetic elements, and possibly develop a ritual. 
Humanity may in that event serve as a substitute for God in their worship” (italics mine). 
A few pages farther on he takes Russian Communism under his wing: “It seems impos- 
sible to come to any conclusions until the Russian movement has lasted longer and become 
more mature. ... In the meantime, as in the case of Humanism, it seems sufficient to 
call the Russian phenomena quasi-religious.” 
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The book abounds in information concerning animism, magic, cults, etc. As a study 
in anthropology it is rich; as a book to “help the reader to think out his philosophy of 
religion for himself,” it is like the thirty thousand shrines which Paul found in ancient 
Athens. The reader will not find anywhere the positive note which characterized the 
message of Paul in that pagan city or of any other great religious teacher. In our 
present pagan age this book introduces us to “the thirty thousand shrines” and sug- 
gests that there may still be an Unknown God which the reader should find for himself. 

Professor Wright believes that his method is thoroughly scientific. The trial and 
error procedure is in the foreground, which is fine. But the tacit assumption that 
practically nothing has yet been found out is questionable science. The acknowledgment 
referred to in the first paragraph explaining why the author is noncommittal on the 
debated question concerning instincts doesn’t sound much like “help.” We are not con- 
tending for dogmatic presumption. But certainly a guide should have something to 
impart to the novice. 

Professor Wright professes theism, but, as indicated by quotation above, his theism 
allows him still to conceive religion without God. There is religiosity, but no religion— 
no universal unifying Logos. To the reviewer this misses the essence of religion and 
results in leading the student into the primeval forest without even a suggestion as to 
how to find his way out. It amounts to saying to the student: ‘Here we are, this is 
what the jungle is like. See for yourself and form your own judgment.’ We hope we 
are making it clear why we regard the book splendid as anthropology, but scarcely 
philosophy. Hegel and Caird, Galloway and Oman, even Radhakrishnan, have much 
more to say as philosophic guides. 

Professor Wright seems to be honestly theistic. John Dewey is not. Dewey would 
charge Wright with going too far in his profession of theism. Wright would still 
continue to profess his theism, but shake hands with Dewey and say ‘T still have room 
for you along with the other Humanists and Bolsheviks.’ Thus when offered as a 
philosophic guide Wright’s book falls into the same class with John Dewey’s popular 
book A Common Faith. To the reviewer these men represent a trend that is the more 
menacing because of the subtle evasiveness on basic issues, and the extent to which the 
religious mind of the age has not yet detected their direction. It seems to the reviewer 
that this trend has been well characterized by Dr. Miller in the recent symposium The 
Church Against the World. (p. 106). Discussing the extent to which nationalism is 
supplanting genuine religion in the world he says, “The high priest of the movement 
which is preparing the way in the United States for a national religion as opposed to 
the Christian religion is Professor Dewey. . . . Professor Dewey himself would be horri- 
fied at the suggestion that he is playing into the hands of nationalist forces... . Yet both 
his philosophy and his religion have laid substantial foundations for the American equiva- 
lent of the Nazi religion in Germany.” It is to this naturalistic, nationalistic trend that 
Professor Wright’s book makes its contribution. In this age of the salesman, popular 
trends are often confused with true trends. 

At the end of chapter 19, which deals with Evidence of God, following an argument 
for the belief in God on the basis of the plausibility of such belief on account of its 
enabling the believer to live a nobler life, the writer proceeds: “The author does not 
wish to press this argument too strongly. It is, of course, a matter of private conscience. 
Where absolute proof is unattainable, everyone must weigh the evidence for himself. 
Like marriage, it is a personal matter, which no one can decide for anyone else.” Can- 
didly, if this is offering help to think out one’s philosophy, the reviewer fears that he 
does not know what help means. Would a teacher of music, poetry, or painting, tell his 
student that it is all a matter of private taste, and, since “absolute proof is unattainable” 
there is nothing to be said about it? If our education in the field of spiritual realities has 
become as insipid as that, there is little to wonder at the despair which is abroad over 
the world. 
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A splendid presentation of anthropological materials bearing on man’s religious con- 
duct, but certainly not a student’s philosophy of religion. 
C. F. SANpERS 


The Logic of William of Ockham. By Ernest Moody. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1935. 322 pages. $3.50. 


The avowed aim of this book, which belongs to the increasing list of studies of 
the men of the later Scholastic period, is to claim Ockham as a Scholastic, rather than to 
permit him to be classified as the pioneer of the line of thought developed by Francis 
Bacon, Locke, and Hume, as most modern historians have been in the habit of doing. 
The fact is that he exercised a profound influence on his order, the Dominicans. He had 
large following among students who passed over into the Nominalist camp, without any 
sense of departing from the principles of their master. This movement became a~matter 
of sufficient attention to bring against it a royal edict under Louis XI in 1473. Whether 
this suppressive edict has been mistakenly applied to the interpretation of Ockham or 
not seems to be the issue. The majority of historians have regarded his chief influence 
on the Nominalist side. Moody contests this. The Roman Catholic historian of Medieval 
Philosophy, DeWulf, concludes his study of Ockham by saying that “William of Ock- 
ham was a Scholastic, and remained such,’ whereas Michalski, in his The Trends of 
Philosophy at Oxford and Paris During the 14th Century, observes that although Ock- 
ham is not exactly a “Facteur dissolvant de la synthese scholastique,’ he may surely 
be called a symbol of antagonism which was carried on between the via antiqua, the 
reales, and the via moderna, the nominales, during the ensuing two hundred years 
(Tornay, “William of Ockham’s Nominalism,” Philosophical Review, May 1936, p. 265). 
In this controversy Mr. Moody’s book is definitely defensive of the effort to claim 
Ockham for the via antiqua. 

The reviewer believes that the movement to rethink Scholasticism promises worth- 
while results. Our present age may boast of inventions, but it surely cannot boast much 
of unity of thought, and the Scholastic method may show us something of how we lost 
the way. In this program Mr. Moody’s book ranks as superior. An analysis of the 
points of view and the evidences adduced would be most interesting, but would require 
an extended article to make it intelligible. The issue is a live one. Mercier, Mauritain, 
Seillieres and others have made splendid contributions, and doubtless there will be much 
more to follow in the years immediately ahead. For the general movement there are 
better books than this; but for the understanding of Ockham and his place among the 
historic factors, this book will doubtless for some time rank among the best. Dr. T. B. 
Birch’s De Sacramento Altaris of William of Ockham has made a splendid basic contri- 
bution to the study; his work, however, is in no sense controversial, rather factual. 
Moody’s book is well documented and, therefore, very valuable in coming to under- 
stand Ockham. In his conclusion he places Ockham closer to Abelard than to the 
Nominalists, which, of course, makes him a herald of a new age just the same; whilst 
not in the spirit of the Baconians, but rather in the line pointing towards the Neokantians. 

C. F. SANDERS 


Present Theological Tendencies. By Edwin Ewart Aubrey, Professor of Christian The- 
ology in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1936. X, 245 pages. $2.00. 


In reality this is a summary of recent theological trends. It deals with Modernism, 
Barthianism, Neo-Thomism, Naturalism and Supernaturalism of many forms, and has, 
besides, an introduction discussing the crisis present-day theology must face, and a 
conclusion that dwells on the divergent attempts in meeting the same. Its greatest 
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value lies in the very exact though brief summary of the tenets of the various tendencies. 
There are summaries of some of the works the understanding of which taxes the non- 
specialist student. Nowhere else can one meet with a more satisfactory presentation in 
so brief a form of Barthianism, of Barth’s controversy with Brunner, and of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s relation to Barthianism. When philosophical theology is considered, Bergson, 
John Dewey, Lloyd Morgan, Jan Smuts, Henry Wieman, Samuel Alexander, A. N. 
Whitehead, John Oman, E. W. Lyman and Wm. Temple are arranged into classifications 
not unlike that made in Recent American Philosophies of Religion and their standpoint is 
briefly given. The whole is documented in great detail. The book was evidently pre- 
pared as a survey course for students. As such it is exceedingly helpful. 
JoHn ABERLY 


Frontiers of Christian Thinking. By Frederick C. Grant. Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Company, 1935. 179 pages. $2.00. 


This little book describes the advance areas of Christian thinking with some attendant 
problems and presents some suggestions toward their solution. Motivated entirely by 
practical religious needs rather than by theoretical considerations, the author, who is the 
president of Seabury-Western Seminary, approaches the problems vigorously and posi- 
tively in the conviction that the best defense of the Christian faith lies in a good offen- 
sive. Urging the acceptance of the scientific point of view in religion, he attempts to 
show how that method will strengthen faith. The chief virtue of the book lies not so 
much in the solutions offered, although these deserve respectful attention, as in Dr. 
Grant’s ability to bring the point at issue out into the clear in order that the problem 
under consideration may be clearly understood. Perhaps the most satisfactory chapter in 
the book is that entitled, “Why the Church?” To this question of great practical interest 
Dr. Grant gives a straightforward answer the substance of which is that the real busi- 
ness of the church is religion, not social service or philanthropy or political reform. The 
province of the church is the permanent spiritual needs of mankind. 

Among the topics discussed is that of Christian Reunion. Those interested in a 
reunion of Protestantism will find here some interesting remarks on the relation between 
such a movement and the validity of Episcopacy. In the concluding chapters Dr. Grant 
makes some pertinent and positive observations on certain world problems such as world 
peace, economic security and increased education for everyone, as compelling tasks which 
face the religious people of the world. 


Tuomas B. KLINE 


The Resources of Religion. By Georgia Harkness, Professor of Philosophy, Elmira Col- 
lege. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. $2.00. 


According to the Preface, the author of this book attempts to set forth the basic 
elements of a Christian philosophy of life and a Christian strategy for meeting the neo- 
paganism of our day. The main sections of her treatment deal with the meaning of 
religion in general, especially the demands which the Christian religion makes upon 
the individual and society, an analysis of the possibilities of religion in the midst of 
modern secularism, and some suggestions for those who desire to lay hold upon the 
resources of religion. Dr. Harkness’ approach to religion is guided by the firm con- 
viction that the resources of religion are open only to those who are willing to accept 
what religion demands. 

The author takes her point of departure from a sentence from Reinhold Niebuhr, 
“Religion is not in a robust state of health in modern civilization.” Some of the major 
ailments of modern religion are neglect of worship, widespread distrust of the efficacy 
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of the ideals of Jesus, and that form of spiritual self-culture which is a retreat or escape 
from the radical action implicit in the Christian message. Like a good physician the 
author has a norm or standard of healthy religion by which our present sickness of 
religion may be judged. This norm lies predominantly in what religion asks or demands 
of men. 

This demand, which can be found in all experience properly termed religious, is three- 
fold: belief in a god or gods giving man cosmic support, acceptance of moral obliga- 
tion in human relations as divinely enjoined, and the impulse to worship. This demand, 
the religious minimum, is made by the religious consciousness of human beings. There 
is in religion, as distinct from philosophy, a sense of personal commitment. In support 
of her view Dr. Harkness quotes from Archbishop Temple’s recent Gifford Lectures: 
“The heart of Religion is not an opinion about God, such’as Philosophy might reach as 
the conclusion of its argument; it is a personal relationship with God.” The existence 
of religion does not depend upon logical reasoning, nor can it be achieved by historical 
investigation. It exists because of man’s need for a power which will enable him to 
transcend his inner spiritual loneliness and bewilderment, to give order and stability to 
human life by means of superhuman resources. 

Applying this principle of religious demand to Christianity, Dr. Harkness describes 
the demands of Christian faith upon those who call themselves Christian. In belief 
it demands trust in a God whose central character is self-giving love revealed in a special 
way to men through the life and personality of Jesus, and belief in the supreme worth 
of every human person. In morals it demands ethical character inwardly motivated by 
love and service to be realized by self-renunciation. In worship, it demands both private 
and corporate communion with the Divine. Perhaps the most inclusive demand of 
Christianity is for Christlike personalities among his followers. 

In the chapter entitled, “A Christian Society—Ends and Means,” the author attacks 
an admittedly thorny problem honestly and courageously. With fine common sense 
she realizes that if social improvement does not begin with the individual it never begins, 
and if it ends with the individual it will never reach far enough. She belongs to the 
company of those who are persuaded that the Kingdom of God is concerned with social 
relationships in this present world. Her definition of what a Christian society would be 
if built on the lines of the Kingdom of God is a society in which respect for personality 
and far-reaching friendliness would be achieved in humility of spirit through non-violent 
coercion. Few would deny that most Christians desire to see a society built on mutual 
love and respect. It is on the question of principles of strategy and technique that honest 
Christians differ. The Christian strategy consists in steering a proper course between an 
unrealistic idealism and an unidealistic realism. 

For those who are concerned about the relevance of the church to the contemporary 
scene of social unrest, the chapter on “The Impotence of the Church” offers stimulation. 
Dr. Harkness believes that the ideal church would be a combination of corpus Christi 
and communio sanctorum, a divine but not infallible institution capable of the flexibility 
demanded by the need of human readjustment to the advancing experience of mankind. 
The supreme gift of Christianity to the world has been power—dunamis—to blast away 
evil in individual and in social systems. This power has had a laudable history but at 
present it appears to be only lukewarm. 

There is here a keen analysis of the liabilities of the modern church which may 
be summarized as: moral and spiritual lethargy in pastor and people, ignorance of and 
indifference to burning social issues, preoccupation with organization and finance, denomi- 
national cleavage. But there are also present certain factors which give us hope, such 
as a more intelligent theology, a trend toward more beautiful worship, a more hopeful 
state of the social message of the church and increasing unity among the churches. 

One of the most helpful features of the book is the author’s recognition of the titanic 
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forces of overwhelming strength which are opposing the religious life. Under the col- 
lective name of “enlightened paganism” she groups certain attitudes of life which are 
flourishing today and which if completely successful mean the eclipse of the religious 
life. This neopaganism has its economic, nationalistic, scientific and cultural aspects, all 
of which come in for some stinging criticism. One notes with satisfaction that Dr. 
Harkness realizes the need for repentance in overcoming these evils. She does not 
blithely identify sin with ignorance. 

Having drawn a realistic picture of the state of affairs in the modern world, the 
author asks the question, “What are the resources of religion in such a world as this?” 
The answer is what it has always been: God. The two main avenues to this supreme 
resource are revelation and the scientific method known as induction. The first of these 
is the more fruitful and valuable to the average person, the second will have a limited 
appeal to those whom we may call the “tough-minded.” 

A most valuable discussion on some ways of getting hold of religion concludes this 
worthwhile book. The suggestions offered should be of great helpfulness both to the 
pastor in his role of counselor and to the layman who desires to know how to lay hold 
upon religion. They are brief and to the point, pointing out channels through which 
God can more readily be found. 

A one reads this book slowly and thoughtfully one is conscious that the author of 
it has written out of a deep experience of the resources of religion especially with refer- 
ence to the relevance of religion to the present day. 

THoMAS B. KLINE 


Easter Eve: Reflections on the Possibility of Living a Human Life that Possesses 
Value. By Ambrosius Czako. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1936. 73 pages. Five 
shillings net. 


The title, the author tells us, was suggested by the custom of lighting the Pascal 
candle on Easter Eve, “to dissipate the painful darkness of Good Friday” and “anticipate 
with a little light the splendour of Resurrection.” ‘Valuable human life is like Easter 
Eve. . . . It is darkness and hope; a struggle from the pain and darkness towards the 
light of the future.” That is the thesis which the author’s reflections are intended to 
prove. 

“Valuable human life” is defined as “human life which makes itself one of historical 
importance by striving to produce values.” There are difficulties in the way of such a 
life and the first part of the book is concerned with their realization. These difficulties 
revolve about the idea of non-attainment. Four types of human life are used to illustrate: 
that of the artist, of the moralist, of the savant, and of the average man. The true artist 
struggles to bring forth an idea, but when it has been born it fails to satisfy. “After the 
Ninth, Beethoven felt the necessity of a tenth symphony which was supposed to super- 
sede all the previous ones. Why is it so? Where does the dissatisfaction come from, 
if it exists at all?” 

So in morals. True moral values are not self-evident, nor can the struggle for moral 
values be rationalized. Why should men struggle? What is the dynamic to make them 
persevere? “Does such a force exist at all? ... That is the real problem.” 

The philosopher finds himself in no better case. Every philosophy is conditional 
and relative and never final. It is a continuous seeking. There may be values which 
it discovets from time to time which are abiding. But so soon as the philosopher recog- 
nizes this fact, will that not necessarily hinder him in his effort? Can he be sure of 
his own system if he acknowledges the partial truth of other systems? Must he not 
acknowledge the possibility of other systems while striving to formulate his own? 

The average man also has his difficulties in trying to discover true values in life. 
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The questions of health, of poverty, of love and marriage, of social obligation appear as 
factors bringing difficulties with them which he must somehow solve. Where shall he 
seek for solution? 

The answers to these questions the author gives in the second part of his book, 
which he entitles “The Way Towards a Solution of the Difficulties.” The value of 
human life, he declares, is to be found in its creative activity. “Effort is the essence 
of a valuable life”’ In the struggle itself towards a given end human life becomes of 
historical importance. The goal, and the dynamic which is able to keep man headed 
toward the goal, are provided by religion. “Religion is a force that enables us to find 
the meaning of our life independently of men, of public opinion, because, being men of 
religion, the duty of our life is contained precisely in effort, and we leave the results 
to God.” 

But not all religions furnish men with this answer. Christianity alone has the 
solution. “It is solely Christianity that makes effort a life-task, and that makes effort 
possible, irrespective of success. . . . In Christianity it is God who demands from us that 
our life should have a meaning, but He alone judges whether it has a meaning.” That 
meaning is unfolded for us in Christ who is God. When men come to believe in Christ 
as God, development and perfection become a duty, from which every thought of profit 
has been removed, leaving the judgment of all success to God. Prayer, inner struggle, 
even suffering, then become the manifestations of the life that has value. Indeed, they 
are its value, irrespective of their outcome. But such a conviction is possible only 
on the basis of the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

We have tried to outline the development of the author’s thesis, but we have not 
indicated the appeal which this little book makes to the reader. To feel that, one must 
read the book itself. It was manifestly written out of the depths of suffering, and 
portrays the successive steps by which a sensitive and cultured soul that had been tempted 
to lose its faith in life has had its faith restored. 

Perhaps the author lays too much emphasis on effort itself as the mark of value. 
Christ to him is God manifested in the flesh and the sufferings of Christ are what give 
that life its value. But there is more in all this than merely “teaching,” or example, or 
arbitrary requirement. It is what Christ has “done” for us that gives life its value and 
makes struggle and effort rational. Behind the Christian’s persevering effort lies a 
condition, a fact, a gift, which Christ has won for him. “Now are we the sons of God.” 
It is out of the assurance of our filial relationship with God that we come to know that 
no labor is in vain in the Lord, and that nothing can separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

E. E. FIscHER 


The Church at Work in the Modern World. Edited by William Clayton Bower. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 304 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a book that ministers, religious educators, missionaries, church administrators, 
and thinking laymen should own because of the close-up picture it presents of Protestant- 
ism in America. It is the first in a series of volumes that aim to deal with various phases 
of Protestant church life involving theology, the use of the Bible, the church’s historical 
development, and efforts in theological education. This first book in the series gives 
promise of a timely contribution of a much needed study. 

The book is an appraisal of selected activities of the church in the light of new 
demands arising out of a changed social situation. Eight scholars collaborate in present- 
ing a purview of contemporary Protestantism under the editorship of William Clayton 
Bower, who also contributes three of the chapters. A common viewpoint, which is 
maintained throughout the book, was achieved through frequent conferences of the 
collaborators during the period of its preparation. 
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The church is regarded as a “continuing community” with its outlook in two direc- 
tions: toward the past in which its antecedents are to be found, and toward the future 
in which its consequents and possibilities are enfolded. 

Dr. Bower has a chapter in a field in which he is quite at home, “The Church as 
Educator,” and Shirley Jackson Case has a fine chapter on “The Task of the Preacher.” 
In keeping with St. Paul’s admonition to “work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling,” Dean Case sets forth the status of preaching today which is “caught in the 
confusion incident to a period of social change.” He sees the preacher as a prophetic 
frontiersman of the church, which shares a grave responsibility and an enviable oppor- 
tunity, and sounds forth a clear challenge to courage and leadership to assist Christianity 
in keeping step with changing environments in a time of social transition. 

In his chapter, “The Church and the Social Order,” Shailer Mathews conceives the 
function of the church as one that goes beyond a worship of supernatural powers. The 
church is regarded not as a museum in which the saints of old are set up for veneration 
but a laboratory in which adequate techniques are used to implement the living com- 
munity in its interaction with its objective world. The church which has always been a 
teacher of morality, avowedly devoted to the highest type of morality, has the respon- 
sibility of making experiments in the task of shaping a better social order. Dr. 
Mathews notes with satisfaction an increasing development within religious groups of a 
sense of responsibility for the moral education of their members in America, which, 
thank God, still provides freedom of discussion. The church is a representative of 
Christian ideas and she should aim to extend them through her members and thereby 
inculcate them within the social order. 

Other aspects of church life in a real world are set forth in an interesting fashion 
in a variety of emphases in other chapters: “The Local Church and its Community,” by 
Samuel C. Kincheloe; “Religious Ceremonials and their Symbolism,” by Edward Scrib- 
ner Ames; “The Church’s Work with Individuals,” by Charles Thomas Holman; “The 
Church as a Missionary Agency,” by Archibald Gillies Baker; “Print and Propaganda,” 
by Winfred Ernest Garrison. Following each chapter there is an excellent bibliography. 

Dr. Bower’s closing chapter, “Facing the Future,” deals with the church’s response 
to social change. Recognizing the fact that a much needed personal integration can be 
effectively achieved only in an integrated world, the challenge to the church is clear 
cut, since religion operates in the realm of ends and is concerned with the fundamental 
and enduring values by which men live. The church “has an incomparable contribution 
to make to the culture of our time if it can help to recover and reinstate the ends of 
the abundant life and to show the functional relation of the techniques of modern civili- 
zation to those ends.” 

Lioyp M. KELLER 


An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935. 237 pages. $2.00. 


Meat strong but nourishing is served up by Niebuhr in this book whose substance 
was first presented at Rochester in the 1934 Rauschenbusch lectures. Many a jawbone 
of resolution will be broken by babes before they finish the first chapter, but men who 
masticate on to the end will find a full meal of thought on important and pressing ques- 
tions of Christian procedure. 

Niebuhr develops an ethical basis for Christianity which strives to avoid the pessi- 
mism of secularism, all too present in orthodox Christianity, and the unjustified optimism 
of liberalism and liberal Christianity. He scores modernism as having actually fallen 
from the status of religion to that of prudential morality, and of being a very poor form 
of that. Though he points out faults of orthodox: Christianity, he declares it to possess 
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‘“Gnsights and perspectives in many ways superior to those of liberalism,” and specifically 
commends it for the soundness of its doctrine, illustrated particularly in the essential 
values for to-day of such positions as its treatment of sin. 

The “law of love” Niebuhr develops as the core of Christian ethics, and as an indis- 
pensable part of true religion, as much because of as in spite of the impossibility of its 
complete realization in our civilization or any civilization of which we now can con- 
ceive. He urges the church to preach this “impossible possibility” as the gospel which 
men must have for salvation, rather than prudential ethics which have their justification 
in practical results. He describes this basic conception as the distinctive message of 
Christianity, and shows how central it was in the teaching of Jesus. 

Besides its profound contribution to the structure of Christian thought, this book 
abounds in choice insights such as these: “The pathos of Marxian spirituality is that it 
sees the qualified and determined character of all types of spirituality except its own.” 
“Only a religion full of romantic illusions could seek to persuade the Negro to gain 
justice from the white man merely by forgiving him.” Simple people frequently achieve 
or possess virtues of tenderness which elude the wise, who know all about Aristotle’s 
(or Irving Babbitt’s) ‘law of measure.’ ” 

One could wish that this storehouse of treasure were less forbiddingly guarded by 
a style and vocabulary that seem unnecessarily heavy. Some pages I marked every 
other sentence as choice, but could not rid myself of the suspicion that I might have 
marked the others also if only I had understood them fully—three or four rereadings 
seemed all that could be afforded them. And the impression of many a reader after 
the first few pages will be, “Does this man himself actually know what he is writing 
about?” A simpler and clearer style would hardly lessen the truth, and it certainly 
would widen the audience of readers: for example, Niebuhr states that Liberal Chris- 
tianity was aided in reading optimism back into the Gospels “by the fortuitous circum- 
stance that the impossibility of an impossible possibility was implicit rather than explicit 
in the thought of Jesus’—it makes sense, but the labor of translating it leaves one so 
exhausted that he hardly appreciates the sense he finally gets. 

Liberal Shailer Mathews and Evangelist Paul Rader could both read this book with 
great profit—though probably neither will even get around to reading it. It would be 
hard to find any man of religion who could not profit greatly from this book, but equally 
difficult to find anyone who could agree with its every pronouncement. 

Perhaps Niebuhr’s most important emphasis is his insistence that man realize that 
the more good and reason increase, so also increase the possibility and power of evil; 
just as a nation rightly fights factionalism, and unifies and disciplines itself, but until 
it has done so does not experience the lure of the even greater evil of imperialism. That 
conception of evil increasing with good, an important but neglected Biblical truth, should 
lead many a liberal to come to himself and again seek salvation. 

HERMAN KEITER 


Christian Faith and Economic Change. By Halford E. Luccock. New York: The Abing- 
don Press, 1936. 208 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Luccock’s thesis is as simple as it is drastic: take the profit basis out of the 
economic world. Before you say “It cannot be done,” read this book; if you are sure it 
ought not be attempted you dare not miss these arguments; but most of all if you believe 
economic change is none of the interest of Christian Faith, then for the safety of your 
own belief you must hear what this man has to say. For Dr. Luccock this is the Year 
One of the new economic order. He wastes no words and insists that Christian men 
waste no time in proclaiming, demanding, and fighting for a new economic order. 

In his chapter “Pronounce or Perish,” the author proceeds to show that the capi- 
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talistic system is in for a very hot future. Those who believe that the New Deal’s 
interference with business is radicalism which will or can be soon ended may as well 
know that there is heavier artillery yet to be faced. If on the other hand you think 
the present set-up is about right and will fill the bill after a few or many adjustments, 
let the author point out that the real problem has hardly been touched. As a matter 
of fact this book ought to be widely quoted in this year’s political campaign. It sounds 
as though it grew out of the early days of 1933 when America faced disaster and was 
ready to move to new methods and objectives. 

Those who consider Theology as leading men into the leisurely paths of outmoded 
ideas will find plenty of practical action along the road upon which this theologian takes 
those who dare to follow. His chief hope for tomorrow is not plans, much less action, 
but clear hard thinking, and theologians may yet guide the nation; but they must be 
thinking and thinking out loud, and now. Religion not dollars must furnish the direction 
of the new order because it, and it alone, is interested in the whole man. 

While the reviewer was reading this book, the following headline appeared in the 
newspapers: “Dr. Angell fears that the income of Yale’s endowment is endangered.” 
Dr. Luccock’s ideas seem to be taken seriously at home, at least; and, more important, 
this headline indicates the obstacles which, as the author points out, must be faced in 
a new social order. The directors of every endowed institution may well prepare seri- 
ously to adjust at least to a lower interest rate on investments, and possibly to no interest 
at all. ; 

The author has no mercy on our system, and even less on some of the dangerous 
ways that the church has become involved in economic disaster as well as spiritual 
enemia. How to get the power to do these things, many of them frankly impossible? 
God gives men power who have the courage to face difficulties and run risks in the name 
of the kingdom. 

This book is loaded with important ideas interestingly presented. Some of the 
questions which arise, the author recognizes but does not solve. One is, what is the 
next step for the reader to take? His answer, that you must find it yourself, is hardly 
satisfying because here is the greatest need for constructive thinking. The Christian 
army of America will hardly reach a far-off goal if its leaders cannot point out at least 
the first step. Another is, how is the parish preacher to be effective in action without 
becoming the political parson on the one hand or the preacher of ineffective platitudes on 
the other? 

Part at least of our problem today is the kind of men who run the economic 
machines. What assurance have we that this same kind of telegram-forgers will not 
beat the system when the profit is removed? How are you going to get the profit 
motive out of the men who run the system? This is not a plea for inaction but for 
more light. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, there is the Supreme Court. 

Pierce M. WILiarp 


The Christian Faith in the Modern World. By J. Gresham Machen. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 258 pages. $2.00. 


This is a remarkable book by the outstanding American protagonist of the Funda- 
mentalist type of Christian theology. It is a remarkable book first because of the clear 
and simple statements of his theological belief. Further, it is remarkable in that though 
intense and dogmatic in its temper the book is written in an irenic, winsome way, and 
persuasive spirit. This is due largely because the chapters of the book were originally 
given in radio broadcasts by Dr. Machen to a public he wishes to win to his point of view. 

His chapters do not cover all the doctrines which are usually presented in a work 
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on dogmatics. He has nothing to say, save incidentally, on anthropology, soteriology, 
saving faith, justification, the sacraments, or the church. He concentrates his attention 
on theism; the Bible and his understanding of its inspiration; the virgin birth; “The deity 
of Christ ;” the miracles of Jesus; the resurrection of Jesus, and the Pauline affirmations 
of the preexistent Christ, and the lordship of the glorified Christ. His position is really 
a clear explication of the Westminster Confession. Anything less, or different, from 
that confessional statement he is convinced endangers the truth of Christianity and its. 
perpetuity in the modern world. 

His theology rests fundamentally on his views of the Bible and his view of its inspi- 
ration. He uses the word “plenary” as to the character of the inspiration but actually 
he bases his argument on the verbal inspiration of the various books as regards the 
reputed facts and moral obligations. “Yes,” he says, “inspiration certainly has to do with 
the words of the Bible; in that sense I certainly do believe in verbal inspiration.” He 
does not claim that the words were dictated by God but that the writers were preserved 
from errors and voiced God’s will and way for man. He recognizes differences in style 
and statement in the individual writers of the New Testament and concedes a progressive 
revelation of God and His ways with men. But Dr. Machen thinks in the forms and 
categories of an age long past for the modern mind. He frequently makes his contro- 
versial points by the method of avoidance, i. ¢. by ignoring the counter or different 
statements of the Biblical writers concerning facts of history and the person of Christ. 
His purpose is to present a logical scheme as though the Bible itself furnishes a unified 
dogmatic system. It is this use of the Bible which makes possible what he contends for. 

Dr. Machen is aware of the results of modern textual and historical criticism of 
the Scriptures and the sources from which the texts are drawn. We may suppose he 
knows of all the changed points of view which the modern world of science has brought 
to us in regard to geology, the cosmic development of the heavens and the earth; the 
reign of law in the universe; the biological development of all animal life; the nature 
of man; the tribal superstitions and pathological aberrations concerning disease and 
spiritual evils; the comparative study of religions of the various peoples of Biblical times, 
and later as found in Frazier’s Golden Bough; the new insights which modern psychology 
has given us in the study of personality and personalism; the influence of Greek thought 
in the formulation of Christian theology from the second century downward. But none 
of these advances in modern thought seemed to have modified his point of view. He 
stands where Augustine stood in the fourth century. 

It would be interesting to consider chapter by chapter his presentation and defense 
of his theology, but space will not permit. We can not but approve Dr. Machen’s inten- 
tion to present what he believes to be the Christian faith, but I can not but deplore his 
confusion of a theological system with a body of vital, religious Christian convictions 
just as real and more effective in their influence upon character and life than the out- 
moded position he represents in theological science. 

Epwin Heyt Detxk 

(Correction: Dr. Delk also reviewed Reu and Buehring, Christian Ethics in the 
April issue, p. 221, where his name is spelled incorrectly.) 


Order and Life. By Joseph Needham. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. X, 
175 pages with index. $2.50. 


Anything which deals with or purports to help solve the inner secrets of life is 
bound to interest the theologian. This is true in biology particularly since Driesch 
advanced the theory of the entelechy as an added life-factor. Driesch is now discarded, 
indeed never enjoyed much vogue, but the biologists are yet warring among themselves 
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as to what the real life factors are. Vitalists and mechanists stand at the extremes with 
supporters of modified views standing between them. 

This book deals with order, structural form; really with the original arrangement 
of structural form arising out of the colloidal plasms. Based as it is on the Terry 
Lectures at Yale, it is not intended for the unsophisticated reader. The brilliant young 
biochemist from Cambridge has a tremendous range of erudition with a profound depth 
in his own and allied sciences. He is not a strict mechanist. This reviewer does not 
believe the author has made much point with respect to his biological argument. 

As concerns the point possibly interesting to theology the author maintains that the 
relational factor in the arrangement of the structural order of life is chemical in nature, 
“a single definite chemical substance.” Experiments proved “that the organiser was 
chemical in nature.” “It could only be concluded that the organiser was one or more 
chemical substances present throughout the animal kingdom.” “The prediction is that 
the secondary organisers are not very closely akin chemically to the primary organiser.” 

Because the book touches upon the indeterminacy principle of physics and the quan- 
tum theory, is naturally based upon chemistry, and has a lengthy argument from the 
analogy or parallel of crystallography, this reviewer believes it well to quote a brief 
passage from the preface of that marvelous two-volume 1500 page work of Thompson 
and Geddes on Life: Outlines of General Biology: “While there is a mechanics, chem- 
istry, and physics of the living body, and while these are invaluably progressive alike 
for thought and application, they do not, as a matter of fact, suffice for an adequate 
description of Life as we know it or live it. Organic life is based upon mechanism but 
transcends it.” 

Carrott J. RocKEy 


The Origin of Religion. By Samuel M. Zwemer. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1936. 
256 pages. $2.00. 


Herein we have a statement of the case of Revelation vs. Evolution in religious 
and moral origins. The argument is given in outline form in the Introduction to the 
book, which is based upon six lectures delivered on the Smyth Foundation at Columbia 
Theological Seminary: 

“(I) The history of the history of religion reveals two theories, the one theistic, 
the other anti-theistic, and these are in conflict. It is important, therefore, for all who 
believe in God and his revelation not to omit the Bible as source-book in the study of 
origins. 

“(II) The origin of the idea of God is not by any process of evolution, but by 
instinct or by an objective-subjective revelation. 

“(III) The evidence for primitive monotheism is found, not only in every area of 
primitive culture, but also in the earlier forms of the great ethnic religions. 

“(IV) The widespread Creation-myths regarding the origin of the world and of 
man, the so-called Golden Age and the entrance of death, all point to a common tradition 
regarding man’s creation and the Fall strangely parallel to the Scriptures. 

“(V). Prayer and sacrifice are religious rites of such antiquity and universality 
that their significance and persistence point to a common origin, namely, in man’s 
desire to restore a lost communion and propitiate God. 

“(VI) The origin of fire is mysterious and it is everywhere associated with 
religion and sacrifice. In primitive religion and in ethnic faiths it is a symbol of deity, 
an object of worship, or a method of communion. The universality of this symbolism 
and its antiquity point to a common primitive tradition. 

“(VII) Taboos and totemism, together with the laws against incest, witness to 
the early sanctity of marriage and its monogamous character over against the evolu- 
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tionary theory of promiscuity. There are evidences of faith, hope, and charity in primi- 
tive religion, which can only be explained on the basis of a primitive revelation. 

“(VIII) Finally, belief in the immortality of the soul is universal among primi- 
tives and in nearly all of the ethnic religions; this otherworldly character of man’s 
religious outlook is also a proof of primitive revelation.” 

The argument is that all this could not have come to pass except through a very 
early special objective revelation from God to man. The universal testimony of the 
various strains of the race bespeaks a special creation of man, a Golden Age, a state 
of unique intimacy and intercourse between God and man—the nearest to perfection 
that he has ever come—and also disobedience and the Fall with its attendant entrance 
of death, and the long road by way of the degeneration of the race. The only way in 
which the argument varies from the traditional presentation of the subject is in the 
stronger support which is marshalled in favor of it from anthropology and related 
fields that deal with the origins of man, his religion, and also with the beliefs, teachings, 
and customs of primitive cultures. 

Were this the only window through which one could look upon the problem, it 
might prove strongly convincing. But as one surveys this province of research more 
extensively he is still impressed with the fact that authorities are by no means unani- 
mous on this point, notwithstanding the feeling of the author that anthropology is lately 
getting a new heart so that its recent findings are such that “the result is more in 
accord with Scriptures.” 

After all it is difficult to be openminded or scientifically accurate in choosing and 
weighing the data in the area where religious belief and conceptions are involved. Our 
choices and conclusions will be determined altogether too largely by our preconceived 
idea of God, of his nature, and of the manner in which he relates himself to human 
personality and to his universe in all its parts. The evolutionist must find support for 
his continued belief in evolutionary implications for religion, while, at the same time, 
and in the same world, he who wants to hold to a theory of special creation and special 
revelation is compelled to rest upon some basis in which he can anchor that con- 
viction. 

While the author appears to have accepted the evolutionary idea with respect to 
the cosmos and to life below the human level, he feels that if we once lose faith in the 
special creation of man outside the evolutionary pattern and in a special objective 
revelation to primitive man, we also lose faith in God, so that we readily eliminate him 
from human history and human concern. It is the genuine effort of a respected and 
honored Christian leader of our time to preserve the fundamental doctrines of con- 
servative theology, and to save God for this materialistic and shockingly independent 
age. Such a work is very definitely in keeping with the new sweep of traditional 
thought which warns our generation against the rationalistic and humanistic tenden- 
cies that are abroad—tendencies which receive greater encouragement from the evolu- 
tionary conception of life than from the idea of a universe into which a Supreme Being 
arbitrarily intrudes in the interest of special acts. But is not our civilization bowing 
God out of its thought and life for reasons quite other than those which are made the 
issues of this volume? 

Though the reader may not be willing to ascribe the same authority that the author 
does to all the data used, and though he may disagree with the viewpoint expressed 
in the conclusions, he must confess that there is a consistency in evidence here which is 
pathetically lacking in the thought systems of many of our religious guides. Certain 
emphases in traditional theology do indeed stand or fall together with the early chapters 
of Genesis, being the logical development of that conception of the early experience of 
the human race which holds that man was created into an original divine estate, enjoy- 
ing a unique, divine intercourse and special revelation, but subsequently falling from 
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grace, so that the dawn of conscience was a fall rather than a step upward in his 
development. If, however, this experience is to be interpreted by the evolutionary 
principle, according to which the course of the race has not been one of degeneration 
from some original perfection, but of steady progress from the lowest rung of life in 
the direction of the highest, then some elements of traditional Christology are not con- 
sistent with it. The two do not agree. Thus we have the tragic paradox in many 
circles of those who, under the influence of present-day science are fundamentally evolu- 
tionary minded in their world view, while their church imposes upon them a theological 
system for which in their thinking they have no basis of support. Our author does a 
genuine service in stating his position in such a way as to compel us to face this problem 
frankly. 
D. F. Putman 


Christ for Every Crisis! The Radio Messages Broadcast in the Second Lutheran Hour. 
By Walter A. Maier. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1935. 174 pages. 
$1.00. 


These sermons, which were broadcast in 1935 under the joint sponsorship of the 
Detroit Pastoral Conference and the Lutheran Laymen’s League, have been published 
“at the request of members of the radio audience from New Brunswick to New Zealand.” 
There are sixteen messages in all, thirteen on texts from the Old Testament, three on 
texts from the New Testament. They are the work of an Old Testament scholar who 
has earned distinction as a preacher and the thanks of multitudes of loyal Christians 
from coast to coast. 

Several of the sermons, including the three on texts from the New Testament, bring 
the reader close to the heart of the gospel. The others are frequently marred by exces- 
sive virulence. The writer reminds one, not of a shepherd feeding his flock, but of a 
machine-gunner pouring lead into the ranks of the enemy. This motive has lured him 
into a style that is, at times, blatant and pompous, with sentences that never end and 
a weakness for modifiers. On the whole, however, the book is marked by earnest, forth- 
right utterances, the kind of utterance that commands attention and respect. 

The last chapter, which is by another hand, is not in good taste. Advertised as a 
history of the Second Lutheran Hour, it consists almost entirely of excerpts from “fan” 
letters. A good book does not need such attestation, and this is a good book. 

Russe_t D. SNYDER 


Confirmation Candles. By Paul J. Hoh. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication 

House, 1936. Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.40 a dozen. 

Here is just the type of booklet a Confirmand will treasure all the days of his life. 
It presents a fine challenge to fidelity to the solemn and holy vows taken on the day of 
Confirmation. Under the very suggestive figure of altar candles, Rev. Hoh in fifteen 
illustrations shows how it is possible to be true to the Lord Jesus Christ in every walk 
of life. The booklet also contains a certificate of Confirmation, the promise made in 
Confirmation, and the blessing bestowed upon that holy occasion, as well as space for 
writing in the Confirmation verse, the Confirmation hymn, and the signatures of each 
member of the Class. A pastor should be proud to give it to the members of his class. 
It should help to keep the candles burning in the soul, with beautiful rich glow through 
the years of the life of the confirmand. 

Ivan H. Haceporn 
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A New Standard Bible Dictionary. Edited by Melanchthon W. Jacobus, Elbert C. 
Lane, Andrew C. Zenos and E. J. Cook. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
third revised edition, 1936. XXIV, 965 pages. $7.50. 


Twenty-seven years ago the first edition of this great work was published by 
Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls under the direction of the same editorship as that which 
supervised the present volume. About ten years ago the second edition appeared, and 
now new knowledge of Bible lands and lore necessitated a third edition. The magnitude 
of the work cannot be judged by the comparatively small compass indicated by the 
number of pages. It is simply astounding to find so much material, so splendidly 
executed, compressed into so small a space. About sixty scholars of world reputation 
assisted in its preparation. They represent the best type of conservative critical scholar- 
ship of our time. 

Every subject is treated in a constructive way, concisely and to the point.- In a 
word the whole format is excellent. The illustrations, diagrams and colored maps are 
exceptionally helpful in visualizing Biblical ways, ideas and places. The Hebrew and 
Greek words, in the original and in transliteration, stimulate further, independent study 
and at the same time furnish an intelligent and authoritative basis for the interpretation 
of the concepts which they embody. The latest archaeological discoveries have been 
noted and utilized in the explanation of items affected by them. The structural analysis 
of each book of the Bible is well done. Not all may satisfy the critical student. He 
might be a bit disappointed by the treatment of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Psalms, Ephesians and 
a few others. One feels that Duncan’s thesis of Paul’s imprisonment epistles is too 
summarily dismissed. But these criticisms are really out of place here, for a Bible 
Dictionary is not intended to treat such factors. Especially valuable are the intro- 
ductory articles, Prof. McFadyen on the Old Testament and Prof. Moffatt on the New 
Testament. Those who would know more about a given subject will find references to 
the newest books, articles and pamphlets, as well as to the standard works on the subject. 

A Bible Dictionary is not only desirable for the Bible student; it is indispensable. 
And the volume under review is the latest and best I have seen. It can be recommended 
to conservative and liberal alike, since its information is both accurate and unbiased. Its 
simplicity and clarity in thought and presentation, and the absence of technical terms 
commend it to laymen as well as ministers. It ought to be in every worker’s library 
in the Sunday school. No teacher can afford to be without it. * 

J. M. Myers 


The Apostolic Age and the New Testament. The Bohlen Lectures, 1935. By George 
A. Barton. Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. XI, 157 
pages. $1.50. 


Speaking to the layman and the non-technical scholar, Professor Barton has pre- 
sented an outline of the formative influences of the Apostolic Age and their effect upon 
the books of the New Testament. He begins with a protest against the sceptical and im- 
perfect reasoning of. those exponents of form-criticism who so abuse it that they end by 
concluding that “the Gospels afford us little more than a whisper of the voice of Jesus.” — 
His own more judicious use of the method leads him to the following results: The 
document “Q” was compiled about 40 A. D. for catechists; M (used by Matthew), 
some time between 43 and 64; Mark, first edition, 50 or 51, second edition, 68 to 70; 
Luke, first draft, 58 to 60, second draft 61 to 62, followed by Acts in 62 or 63. These 
documents are fitted into the history of the Apostolic Age, and the circumstances which 
caused them to be written are described. With respect to the original language the 
author says, “Although some of the early collections of the sayings of Jesus had been 
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made in Aramaic, all our Gospels, including that of St. Matthew, were written in 
Greek” (p. 131). 

Of Paul’s epistles, Galatians is put first, not later than 48 A. D., before the 
Jerusalem council, and Gal. 2:1 ff. is equated with the “famine visit” of Acts 11:30. 
The view that Philippians, Philemon and Colossians were written during an Ephesian 
imprisonment instead of from Rome is rejected, although without a convincing refuta- 
tion. The reconstruction of the Corinthian correspondence is accepted, according to 
which 2 Cor. 10-13, the “severe letter,” was written before chs. 1-9. Ephesians (85- 
95) was written “by one who had saturated himself in the Pauline Epistles and was 
especially attracted by the Epistle to the Colossians” (p. 124). The Pastoral Epistles, 
though in part based on some genuine notes by Paul, were written by a man who lived 
in the same general period as the author of the Gospel of John and Ignatius. The 
author of the Epistle of James (100-125) was a Jewish Christian who knew Romans 
and did not approve its teaching. Later than the Pastoral Epistles came Jude, and, last 
of all the canonical books, Second Peter, a pseudonymous work of about 150 A. D. 
The first epistle which bears the name of St. Peter probably belongs to the period 
between 81 and 96; it was written by someone who knew Romans and drew largely 
from Ephesians. To the same period belongs the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
which was written by a devout Jew, who had perhaps been a catechist. The author of 
the Epistles and the Gospel according to St. John, who wrote at Ephesus somewhere 
between 90 and 115 A. D., is characterized as “the greatest Christian genius of his 
period” ; but he was neither the John who saw the visions of Revelation nor John the 
son of Zebedee, who was martyred in the year 62 A. D. Professor Barton is “inclined 
to agree with those scholars who attribute its composition to John the Presbyter.” 

The view taken of the Epistle to the Hebrews is that it was written probably by 
Apollos (65-70), from whom came also the source used by Luke for the first two chap- 
ters of his Gospel. “That Hebrews was written while the temple was still standing is 
shown by ch. 9:6, 7, where it is said that the temple sacrifices at Jerusalem are still 
going on” (p. 115). But these verses will not bear the weight thus placed upon them; 
for, even apart from the proper interpretation of the Greek tenses (cf. A.V. and R.V.), 
the context makes it clear that the typology intended is not of the temple in Jerusalem, 
but of the tabernacle in the wilderness. The assumption that Hebrews must have been 
written while the temple was still standing ignores this distinction and does not do 
justice to the indications in the letter itself which have led other scholars to place it, 
along with Revelation, I Peter and I Clement, in the Domitianic persecution (see for 
example, 5:12; 6:10; 10:32-34; 12:4). The practical importance of this matter is 
that the earlier dating tends to relegate the message of the epistle to a bygone contro- 
versy between Judaism and Christianity, whereas the later dating gives us a situation 
more clearly comparable to that which faces the church today: from without, persecu- 
tion by a totalitarian state; from within, indifference which springs from the shallow 
notion that one religion is as good as another. 

Another point of difficulty arises from the early dating of Luke-Acts, which Pro- 
fessor Barton now accepts, although he formerly rejected it. This view requires us 
either to date our present Mark too early or to have recourse to the hypothesis of an 
earlier edition of that Gospel—a view which is involved in difficulties of its own, as the 
recent analysis by A. T. Cadoux (The Sources of the Second Gospel, 1936) clearly 
shows. The atmosphere of Acts is that of a later age. The jagged edges of Paul’s 
controversies with the Judaizers are smoothed off, and in the conception of the church 
there is a universality which, in its expression, reminds us of Ephesians. The ecclesi- 
asticizing period of St. Matthew and St. John is more clearly reflected in Acts than 
is here recognized. What else can the Jerusalem council and the repeated statements 
that Paul and his fellow foreign missionaries returned to give an account to the authori- 
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ties at Jerusalem mean? On the other hand, Paul’s main reliance in settling difficulties 
in the churches was to appeal to the members to “be of the same mind in the Lord.” 
In dealing with the Corinthians he does not appeal to the authority of the Jerusalem 
decrees. Professor Barton divides the Apostolic Age into three periods—30 to 42 or 
43 A. D.; 42 or 43 to 70; 70 to 150. While his hypothesis does explain some of the 
differences between Paul’s letters and the Book of Acts, it is, taken as a whole, less 
satisfactory than the hypothesis which places Luke-Acts in the third rather than in the 
second of these periods. 

But then, to quote from the Introduction to these lectures, “Perhaps even in the 
millennium not all of God’s people will see eye to eye.” And what a static state of 
affairs that would be if finite beings no longer needed to learn from each other and to 
share what they have found out about the Infinite mystery of existence! The Bohlen 
Lectures for 1935 offer to the layman and the non-technical reader the results of a 
life-time of study and research. In brief compass they are a history of the Apostolic 
Age and introduction to the literature of the New Testament in which nothing that is 
of importance for the general reader is omitted. The book will serve admirably as 
supplementary reading for courses in Leadership Training, and for introductory courses 
in colleges and seminaries. Its spirit and purpose are best indicated by another sentence 
from the Introduction: “We Christians believe that God had come to the world in Jesus 
Christ in a unique way, and how the men who had actually touched his hand and 
heard the accents of his voice lived and acted afterward, not only arouses our curi- 
osity, but contains the seeds of instruction as to what our life may become.” 

R. T. StAMM 


The Church in Corinth: Studies in the Establishment of the Congregation in Corinth 
and its Development through the First Fifty Years of its History. By J. E. Graefe. 
Madras: The Christian Literature Society for India, 1936. 183 pages; paper covers. 
Price, 12 Annas (about 30 cents plus postage; the book can be secured through the 
U. L. C. A. Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa.). 


“These studies,” says Dr. Graefe in his Foreword, “are a part of the regular cur- 
riculum of the Theological Department of the Andhra Christian College, Guntur. They 
were also designed for use in the Seminars of College and High School professors, 
lecturers and instructors in Guntur, as well as for use in other groups. It is hoped that 
they may find wider usage, stimulating deeper interest in Bible Study, and leading to 
the cultivation of the mind and spirit of Christ—which is the only hope of success in 
the complexity of the problems which confront the Indian Church.” 

For the same reason, they should have a wide reading among the members of the 
church at home, particularly our missionary societies. Written by a missionary for 
prospective missionaries and catechists in the Indian church, it reveals to us the Spirit 
and the Life which our representatives abroad are holding up before the peoples of other 
countries; and we at home dare come behind in no spiritual gift. As a plea for con- 
sistent Christian living it is just as timely for the church in America. The greater 
length of the Christian tradition which we enjoy sometimes induces a false confidence 
and prevents us from seeing how far each of us is as much a beginner in the Christian 
life as if he were a member of the first or second or third generation of Christians in 
India or Africa or China. Moreover, there is a sense in which only missionaries and 
members of newly founded churches can understand the full significance of the New 
Testament writings, particularly such as Paul’s letters to the Corinthians. 

While this book is not a commentary after the usual form, it contains all that 
is of practical importance for the general reader. The method of treatment is topical. 
There are five chapters. The first tells of the founding of the church at Corinth, Paul’s 
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plans, his message, and the congregation which he left behind. Then, in the second 
chapter, we have a description of the congregation after one year of independence, its 
divisions and the solution of the party spirit, the relation of workmen to God’s work 
and the right way to appraise church leaders, together with the question, How are non- 
Christians appraising you? Chapter three takes up the questions asked by the congre- 
gation: marriage and celibacy, relations with idolaters, the Greek words agape and 
eros, services of worship and spiritual gifts, and the resurrection of the dead. In the 
fourth chapter we pass to the critical situation with which Paul deals in his stern letter 
which we now have in 2 Cor. 10-13—the course of events in the congregation, the attack 
upon Paul and his defence, followed by repentant sorrow and deepened joy as reflected 
in chapters 1-9, another letter, in which Paul deals with the crux of the problem—the 
Self—and gives instructions in benevolent giving. The final chapter follows the further 
history of the Corinthian church down through the situation with which the writer of 
_ the First Epistle of Clement had to deal; it describes the problems of the second and 
third generations of Christians. In an appendix there are questions for discussion on 
each of the chapters. 

The interpreter’s key is always the love which is expressed in Paul’s great hymn 
(1 Cor. 13), in which the God-given Christian love (agape) replaces man’s self- 
love and self-assertion as expressed in the Greek word eros; here Dr. Graefe follows 
Anders Nygren in his book, Agape and Eros. The “mind of Christ,” whereby in all 
humility we become servants of God and of one another, pervades the book, so that in 
reading it one feels himself in the presence of Christ, with obligations as a member of 
that mystical fellowship which is ethically conceived and in which all that was Self 
has been crucified with Christ. A few quotations will illustrate the manner in which 
the key is applied: 

“The West has no room for pride, for it has scarcely emerged from barbarism. Nor 
have the Churches in the East any ground for conceit, for many of the relics of non- 
Christian social systems still remain in them. As soon as a Christian becomes 
self-righteous and contentious God’s active power can no longer work through him. 
Humility before God and love to our fellow men is the only basis on which God 
can make His power manifest. We learn this in the School of Calvary. . . . God, 
in revealing Himself in Christ, has placed a power in human life that is pre- 
destined to work itself out in human society. Those who oppose it are as foolish as 
those who oppose the basic laws of nature’ (pp. 38-39). “And Paul’s words and whole 
argument [in 1 Cor. 5-6] are such that every Christian community of today can well 
ponder them. What can the Christian communities of the West say? What do non- 
Christians think of Christianity when it seems so closely related to economic exploita- 
tion?” (p. 53). 

Concerning the responsibility of every Christian as a worker, Dr. Graefe says: 
“All work together for the redemption of men which movement God, through His 
revelation and power, is causing to develop. The development is God’s but men have 
a very real and vital part in it. Man is no unthinking machine doing a mechanical 
duty” (p. 41). These words leave no room for the sentiment in the lines, 


“Lord, Thou needest not, I know, 
Service such as I can bring.” 


And on the motive of Christian giving he says, “We give not out of any desire to 
benefit ourselves but out of sheer gratitude for what God has done for us. We have 
God’s Agape-love and we love with that love. Only as one renounces all self-gain 
has the gift any real value. . . . Love seeks for real helpfulness on the basis of 
equality. Its aim is justice and fellowship” (pp. 153-4). When we see writers or 
speakers on Christian Stewardship appealing to fear as a motive for giving by intimat- 
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ing that the present economic difficulties of Christian people are the penalty for not 
having paid the tithe, we shall do well to ponder these words of Dr. Graefe. Possible 


prosperity is not the Christian motive of giving. 
R. T. STAMM 


The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. By R. H. Strachan, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Language and Literature in Westminster College, Cambridge. (The 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary) New York and London: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1935. XL, 149 pages. $3.50. 


New Testament scholars may deplore the fact-that-quite a few theological students 
and ministers of the present generation are no longer able to read their Greek New 
Testament with ease and fluency, and that the number of such persons seems to be still 
on the increase. But if this condition is once being recognized, no one will deny that 
there is a distinct need for a commentary such as that edited by Dr. Moffatt and based 
on his own translation. In the words of Dr. Moffatt, “the commentary has been written, 
as far as possible, for the Greekless, but it is based upon a first-hand study of the 
Greek original, and readers may rest assured that it represents a close reproduction 
of the original writers’ meaning, or at any rate of what we consider that to have been.” 
The chief aim of the commentary is to bring out the religious meaning and message of 
the New Testament writings, “to explain what they originally meant for the communi- 
ties to which they were addressed in the first century.” Though the editor’s own trans- 
lation has been adopted as “a convenient basis” for the commentary, it is stated that 
“the contributors have been left free to take their own way.’ Yet the adoption of a 
specific translation, even as “a convenient basis” only, has also its disadvantages since 
it puts the contributor, perhaps unconsciously, under the influence of the mind of the 
translator. 

The commentary on Second Corinthians is the twelfth volume in the series of com- 
mentaries. It is not a large commentary as far as its size is concerned. But it is a 
commentary that has considerable literary merit, and can be used with profit by all 
readers. Second Corinthians, in the words of Dr. Strachan, “is, in some respects, more 
difficult and perplexing than any other of Paul’s letters: it presents comparatively few 
theological problems; the difficulties lie mostly in the interpretation of the movement of 
thought; the language is sometimes entangled; there are, more than in any other letter, 
sudden apparent irrelevancies and unexpected asides.” These difficulties may be explained 
by two reasons: in the first place, the intensely personal character of the letter; 
in the second place, the crisis in the Corinthian church of which we have no knowl- 
edge except what Paul himself reveals of it in his letter. As the exposition and 
interpretation of the text depends largely on an understanding of these two facts, 
the introduction to the commentary is perhaps of greater importance than the com- 
mentary itself. Dr. Strachan discusses the introductory questions in five chapters which 
deal with the church at Corinth, the literary unity of the letter, Paul’s opponents in 
Corinth, the letter as a human document, and Paul’s relations with the Corinthian 
church. Dr. Strachan reaches the conclusion that the Epistle in its present form con- 
tains portions of three letters to the Corinthians: 1. A fragment of an earlier letter 
(6:14—7:1); 2. the severe letter (10:1—13:10); 3. a letter from Macedonia (1:1— 
9:27). In accordance with these conclusions regarding the structure of the Epistle, 
the commentary is arranged. Dr. Strachan’s work as a whole is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature on one of Paul’s greatest epistles. 

‘ H. OFFERMANN 
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Albert Huck: A Synopsis of the First Three Gospels. Ninth edition: a complete re- 
vision of earlier editions by Hans Lietzmann; English edition prepared in conjunc- 
tion with the above by Frank Leslie Cross. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1936. 218 pages. RM 4.80 (less 25 per cent reduction for foreign 
countries). 


Huck’s well known Greek Synopsis of the first three Gospels has been in the 
hands of more than 30,000 students of the New Testament. Its popularity has amply 
proved its usefulness, and it is still almost indispensable to every theological student 
for the study of the Synoptic Gospels. It is therefore hardly necessary to explain to 
the reader the plan of this Synopsis in detail. But it seems all the more desirable to 
point out those features by which this new, completely revised edition is distinguished 
from its predecessors. 

Very few changes were made in the grouping of parallels or in the form of the text 
itself, though the material from the Apocryphal parallels has been somewhat increased, 
chiefly from new discoveries. The revision concerns itself mainly with the Prolegomena, 
the Apparatus criticus, and the Parallels from the Fourth Gospel. The Prolegomena 
have been rewritten in the interest of clarity and brevity. They give a very useful 
survey of the earliest witnesses to the Synoptic Gospels, an explanation of the critical 
apparatus, and a complete index of the Synoptic Parallels. The critical apparatus 
itself has been set out on an improved plan. From the enormous range of textual 
variants only the most important have been selected, but these have been derived afresh 
from original sources and not merely copied from the apparatus critici of other editions. 
The Parallels from the Fourth Gospel, which were formerly included in an Appendix, 
have not been reprinted, but are indicated by a reference in a small square frame in the 
text itself. 

The work of revision was entrusted by the author and publisher to Prof. H. Lietz- 
mann of Berlin, and it must be said that no more competent and careful scholar could 
have been chosen for a work of this kind. Prof. Lietzmann was assisted by Lic. Hans 
Georg Opitz to whom credit is given “for carrying the undertaking down to its details.” 

English readers will be glad to know that this useful book can also be had in an 
English edition for which the body of the Synopsis has been printed from a common 
set of plates. This English edition has been prepared by Frank Leslie Cross, a young 
Oxford scholar, who has done a very creditable piece of work by translating the German 
parts of this Synopsis into good, readable English. The need for such an English 
edition will hardly be questioned, for what the translator writes in his prefatory note 
is only too true: “Unhappily the number of English theologians who at an early stage of 
their career are able to read German is still small, and there is good ground for 
believing that hitherto they have been often hampered in their use of ‘Huck’ by finding 
parts of it indecipherable.” 

A final word of praise is due to the publisher who has set the price of the book so 
low that its purchase is within the reach of every theological student. 

H. OrrERMANN 


Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Edited by Gerhard Kittel. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer. Vol. III, part 1, 1935; 64 pages; RM 2.90. Vol. III, parts 
2 and 3, 1936; 128 pages; RM 5.80. Vol. III, part 4, 1936; 64 pages; RM 2.90. 


There is no other work in the vast theological literature on the New Testament 
which. can take the place of Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch zwm Neuen Testa- 
ment. This conviction is strengthened and confirmed by every new part of the work 
which appears, and I have no doubt that when the work is complete, the same opinion 
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will be held by theologians of all shades and of all countries. While both editor and 
publisher deserve full credit for their self-sacrificing labors, the plan of such a monu- 
mental work could be carried out only by the combined efforts of a large number of 
New Testament scholars each of whom has given us his best. For the first time, the 
whole religious content and message of the New Testament is spread out before us in 
the form of monographs and on the basis of an intensive and exhaustive study of every 
New Testament word and concept. 

Volume III, of which the first four parts are before us, begins with the study of 
the words under Theta. Of the eight articles in part one, especial attention is called 
to that written by Bultmann on the New Testament conception of death. The most 
important and comprehensive article in parts two and three is the monograph on the 
idea of God which comprises almost sixty pages ard is the joint work of four scholars 
(Kleinknecht, Quell, Stauffer, Kuhn). Students of the New Testament and of com- 
parative religion will find in this monograph a veritable treasure house of information 
which is not only illuminating, but may also be the basis of further study. Other 
articles of importance in these parts are the studies on the throne of God by Schmitz 
and on the New Testament idea of sacrifice by Behm. The outstanding article in part 
four is the discussion of the group of Greek words in which the idea of the Holy is 
represented. The article is written by Johannes Behm. 

H. OrrERMANN 
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Due TO THE broadening activities of life within and without the Church, a need 
for prayers and collects additional to those in the Common Service Book has 
resulted in the preparation of this splendid volume. ~~ 


There are many occasions and necessities of general import which call for 
special petitions. People interested in the welfare of the community and nation 
and of their fellowmen, and ministers in their pastoral work often need prayers 
for specific needs and for special gifts and graces. 


Here is the fount of supply—a book of prayers, prayers for 
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These prayers have specific intention and possess liturgical dignity and pro- 
priety. There is a great variety (the number varying from four to fifty-seven — 
on a subject) and they are very helpful. Some are original; others are carefully 
translated from the German and Latin, retaining the thought and spirit of the 
original but freely translated and adapted to modern life. 


Full indexes of Rubrics and of Collects and their sources will help greatly in 
the ready use of the book. 
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